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TO 

KATHARINE DE MA^^RO'S. 

it'i ill to loose the bands that God decreed to bind; 

Still ^11 we be t]>o chyiken of the heatheeMkl the wind. 
Far away froni home, Q it% still for you jnd*ny > 
That Ae hrocya is blowing bonnie in the north countrie. 
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THE STRANGE CASE 



DR. JEKYLL.AN'D MR. RYDE. 

STORY OE* THE DOOR. 

Mr. UtTERSON the lawyer was a,man of a 
rugged countenance', that was never lighted 
by a sfnile y cold^ scanty and erflbarrassed in 
discourse; backward in sentiment; le*an, 
long, dusty, dreary, and ^yet somehdW lov- 
*able. At iR'iendly'mee^ngs, an^.when the 
wine ^ was to*Kis taste, ^something eminently 
h^man beacpned from his eye; something; 
indeed which nbver TouriB its wjy, into*his* 
iaik, bu^ which spoke not orfly in diese silent 
symbols of the after-dinnef face, but, m»re 
9ften and loudly in the act$ of his life. He 
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*’ t « ' • . ^ . 

was austere with h'mself; dragk gin whfcn he 
was hlone, to mortify & taste for vintages; 
an^^though he enjoyed the ^heatre, had not 
crossed the doors of one for twejfty yeArs^ 
But he had an approved tolerance for others; 
sometimes wondering, almost with enyy, at 
the high pressure ofeSpirits involved in their 
misdeeds; and,in any extremity inclined to 
help rather than to reprpve. “ I incline to 
Cain’s heresy,” he used to say quaintly ; “I let 
my brother go to the 4evil. in his own way.” 
*In this character, it was frequently his foitune 
to be thejast reputable acquaintance* and the 
lastgool influence in the lives ^f down-g^ing* 
men. And suc^i as these, so hong hs they 
came about his chambers, he never marked 
a shade of change^ in his demeanour. 

No doubt the feafwas easy to iVir. Otterson*} 
for he was undemonstrative at‘the best, and 
.even his friendships seemed tojbe founded^n 
a ^milar catholicity of g^ood-hature. It is the 
mark of a^modeSt man to accept hi^ friendly 
circle ready ma4e from the hands of oppor¬ 
tunity ; and that jvas the lawyer’s way. Hjs 
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STORY OF THE DOOR. 

» 

Irierfds were those of his om^ blood, or tHose 

. • % y ' 

whom he had knowh the longest i hi^ affec¬ 
tions,*like ivy,i^ere the growth of tim^Sthey 
i^rrt^lied.no aptness in-*the object. Hence, 
no doubt, the bond that, united him tp Mr., 

. » • , I 

Richard Enfield, his distant kinsman, the 
?rell-knoiXrn man about town. It was a 
nut to crack for many, whV these two could 

f 

see«in each other, pf what subject they could 
find in common. It was reported by those 
who encountered thegi in their Sunddy^walks, 
that they said nothing, looked singularly dull, 
and wolild hajl with obvious relief ^he appear¬ 
ance of a fridnd. For all that, the two men 
put the greatest store by these excursions, 
counted them the chief jewel of e^h wfeek, 
and not only set aside occasions of pleasure, 
'but even insisted the dSlls of bvismess, that 
they might piijoy them unjinierrupted. 

It chance^ on one oS these rambles that 
their way.) led them "down a,by-itfeet In a 
busy quarter of Lotfdon. ’ The street was 
small and what is called quiet, but* it; drove 
a thriving trade on the week-days. The 
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innabitants were all doing wgll, it seamed, 
and ^1 emufously hopii^ to do better still, 
afi(^^ying out th*e surplus their gains in 
coquetry ; so that the* shop fronts stood alofti^o 
that thoroughfare with an air of invitation, like 
rojvs 6f smiling saleswomen. ' Even on Sun¬ 
day, whek it*veiled;its more florM charm's 
and lay comparatively empty of passage, the 
street shfcne out in contract to its dingy neigh¬ 
bourhood, like a fire in a forest; and with its 


freshl;^ ](5ainted shutters, .wellrpolished brasses, 
and general cleanliness and gaiety of note, 
instantly caught and pleased the eyd of the 
passenger. * • • 

Two doors* froth one cofner, f)n the left 


hand going east, the line was broken by the 
entry .df a court: ^nd just ^t that point, a 
certain smigter block of building"' thrust for¬ 
ward its gable*o;i the street.* . It was two 
storeys high; showed no window, nothing 
but'a doqnpon.the ^ower stofey and a blind^ 
forehead qf discbloured wall on the»upper;, 
and bqre in every feature,the marks of pro- 
longed and sordid, negligence. The door. 
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STORY OF THE DOOiy 

whidh was eguipped wj^h^neitljpr bell nor 
knocker, was blistered and distained- Tfemps, 
slouclied into t^e recess and struck** m^ihes 
brf the panels; childrei# kept shop upon the 
steps; the schoolboy had tried his knife on 
the mouldings; and for clo^. on^ a .^eMe- 
r^tion, n6 one had apjSeared* Ico drive away 
these random visitors or. to repair their 
ravages. .. ■ * • 

Mr. Enfield and the lawyer were on the 
other side of the byjstreet; but whe^ they 
came abreast of the entry, th^ former lifted 
up his *eane and pointed. , ^ , 

"Did you’ever remark that door?” he 
asked ;* and wheij his con^anioti had replied 
in the affirmative, “It is connecte8 in'njy 
mind,” added he, “ with ^ ,very odd story”. 

* “ IjideedT” said Mr. iTtterson, wrft\,a slight 

change of voice, “ an(f wh&t *was that ? ” 
“Well, it vras this way,” returned Mr. En; 
field: “ I was coming home^fiom Sopie place 
at the end of the world, abodt three o’clock of 
^a black winter nprning, and my Vay lay 
through a part of town where there was liter- 
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ally nothing^to Se ^een but limps.. Street 
sifter Btreet, and all the'folks asleep—street 
afte^iftreet, all lighted up as IT for a proces¬ 
sion, and all as empty*as a church—Jill at |^t 
I got* into that state of mind when a ^man 
lisleijs and listens and begins to long for the 
sight of a policeman.« All at once, f saw two 
figures: one a little ^jian who was stumping 
along efisWard at a good walk, and the other 
a girl of maybe eight or ten who was running 
as hard as she was able*, down a cross str,eet. 
Well, sir, the two ran into one another 
naturally,tnough at the corner; and then 
came the horrible part of the tiling ; for the 
man trample3*calrnly over the child’s body 
and left her screaming on the ground. It 
sounds nothing to hear, but it was hpllish to 
see. Iti^ain’t^like a man ; it ^vjas like «ome 
damned Juggernaut. I gave a view h%lloa, 
.took to m;^ heels, collared my gentleman, and 
brought kifh bcR:k to where there was alreadyi 
quitfe a gro»p about the screaming child. He 
was perfectly cool and made no resistance, 
but gav^ me on^look, so ugly that ^ brought 
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out*the sweat on me Iik» running. TMfe 

* * • ✓ ° . 

people who had twned out Wfere th* girl’s 

own Family; ^d pretty soon the doclfe^ for 
whom she had been s«nt, put in his appear¬ 
ance. Well, the child was not much the 

• • . . * * 

worse, more frightened, according to ^he 

Sawbones; and there jrou might'have sup¬ 
posed would be an end to*it. But there was 
ona curious circumstance. I had,taken a 
loathing to my gentleman at first sight. So 
had the child’s family, which was only natural. 
But the doctor’s case was what struck me. 


He was the usual cu^ and dry apothecary, of 
no particular age and colour, witfi a strong 
Edinburgh accent, and .about, as emotional 
as a bagpipe. Well, sir, he was like the.rest 
of us ; every ftme he looked at my firisoner, 
I saw'theft Sawbones fumed sieVand white 
with the desire to Mil him? I knew what 
was in his ^mind, just as he knew what whs 
in mine; .and "killinlf be?ng Qut the Ques¬ 
tion* \ye did the nexf best. .We told the. man 
we could and would mak^ such a a:andal out 
of this, as should make his name stink frofrf 
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r • o 

' f. . 

dne end'of London to the othgr. If htf had 
any freends *hr any credit, we undertook that 
he ^HDuld lose them. And [dl the time, as 
we were pitching it in red hot, we were ke^-c 
ing the women off him as best we could, for 
th^y were as wild as harpies.’ I never " saw 
a circle of such hate^il faces; and (here was 

the man in the mfddle, with a kind of black, 

« ^ 

sneering c coolness—frightened too, I could 
see that—but carrying it off, sir, really like 
Satan. If you choose^ to make capital out 
of this accident,’ said he, ‘ I am naturally 
helpless. No gentlem^ but wishes to avoid 
a scene,’ says he. ‘ Name your figurt^.’ 
Well, we screwed him up to a hundred pounds 
for the child’s family ; he would have clearly 
liked tcf stick ouy |)ut there *was something 
about the of us tHkt meant mischief,, and 
at last he struc'k.^ Ttte next thing was to 
gfet the money; and twhere do ypu think he 
carridd us Iput to that pface with the door? 
—whipped ^ut a key, went in, and presently 
came b|iok with the mattei; of ten pounds in 
^old and a cheque for the balance on Coutts’s, 
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drawn payable to bearer,'wnd signed with Si 
name that 1 can’t mention, thougli it’s 4)ne of 
the pbints ofj^py story, but it was a^pi^e 
,‘at* least very well known and often printed. 
The figure was stiff; but. the signature was 
good for more than that, if it was o^jly 
^nuine.* I took the Ijberty of pointing out 
to my. gentleman that the whole business 
looked apocryphal; and*that a man«dpes not, 
in real life, walk into a cellar door at four in 
the morning and come out of it with* another 
man’s cheque for ’close upon a hundred 
pounds. But he wag quite easy and sneer- 
inj;. ‘ Set your mind at rest,’ says he; ‘ I 
will stay with you til| the banks open, and 
cash the cheque myself.’ So ,we ah set- off, 
the doctor, anfl the child’s father, dnd our 
friend and*myself, and passed thg’jest of the 
night in my dhamber#; and hext day, when 
we Rad breakfasted, wont in a body *to thb 
bank. I .gave in the theqye ^^Yself>*and 
said *I ^had every reason t® believe it was a 
forgery. Not a bit of, it. Th« ^cheque 
was genuine.” 
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1 ^ 

* "Tut-Wl” said Mr. Utterson. * 

V • .* * 

‘‘ I,«ee yotf feel as I do,” said Mr. Enfield. 
*“Y 45 ^ it’s a bad story. For^y man was a 
fellow that nobody cauld have to do with,»a‘, 
really damnable man ; and the person t^at 
dr§w the cheque is the very pink of the 'pro¬ 
prieties, celebrated tfo, and (what makes it 
worse) one of youi* fellows who do what they 
call goo^« Black mail, I suppose; an honest 
man paying through the nose for some of the 
capers of his youth. Black Mail House is 
what I call that place* with the door, in 
consequence. Though,even that, you know, 
is far from explaining all,” he* added ; agd 
with the words fell into a vein of musirfg. 

From this he was recalled by Mr. Utterson 
asking Vather suddenly : “ And you don’t 

know if drawer of the cheque Hves 

there.?”* ’ • 

* . • 

• “ A ‘likely place, isn’t it.? ” returned Mr. 

Enfield. “iBu^ I hS^ppefl to Ifave noticed his , 
address; be lives 4n sonte square or other." 

"And .you nev^r asked ^ about—the place 
frith the door.?” said Mr. Utterson. 
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“No, sir: ^ had a delicSfcy,” was Ae repljf. 
“I feel very strongly about putting•ques- 

• ^ * * m * 

tions; it parta|es too much of the St|[lli of 
ithte day of judgment. •You start a question, 
and it’s like starting a stone. You sit qpietly 
on the top of a hill; and away the stone 
goeq, Starting others ;^and presently *some 
bland old bird (the last* you would have 
thought of) is knocked on the head in his 
own back gardenyand the family have to 
change their name.. No, sir, I ntake it a 
rule of mine: the more it looks like Queer 
Street, the less I ask.” 

, “ A very good rule, too,” said the lawyer. 

“ But 14iave studied the plaee for myself,” 
continued Mr. Enfield. “It seem#scarcely 
a house. The?e is no ot|^e|; door, an(f nobody 
goe^ in 6r out of thaCt one, bqt,,»once in a 
great while, the gentibmaij of my adventure. 
There are .three windows looking bn the 
court on‘the 'first 'floor ; none Jbelow*; the 
windows are always^ shut,‘but thgy’re clean. 
And then therq is a chimney, .v^hich is 
generallv smoking; so §omebody must liv^ 
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ftiere. ^And ycP^it’s not so ^sure for^ the 
buildisigs are'so packed‘together about that 
couft^ that it’s hard to say ^here one ends 
add another begins.’* J “ 

' Tl\e pair walked on again for a while in 
silence; and then—“ Enfield,” said Mr. 
Utterson, “that’s a^ood rule of‘yours”.* 
“Yes, I think''it is,” returned Enfield. 

“ But for all that,* continued the lawyer, 
“ there’s one point I want^o ask : I want to 
ask the •name of that man \yho walked over 
the child.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Enfield, “I can’t see 

• c • 

what harm it would do. It was a man pi 
the name of* Hyd®.” < 

“.-HmJ*’ said Mr. Utterson. “What sort 
of a nfan is he to see ? ” 

t ^ r 

“ He iCf ^ot easy to describe. Thefe Is 
something wrong with his appearance ; some¬ 
thing displeasing, something dojvnright de¬ 
testable. I neyer ^aw A mart I so disliked, 

• C 

and, yet I ^arce know vThy. He mus^. be de¬ 
fer med^somewherQ; he gives a strong feeling 
6f deformity, althoi^h I couldn’t specify the 
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point. H e's anjextraordin^ looking man, an3 
yet I really can name notffipg oJt of , 

No, sir; I caa|make no hand of it; Hahi’t 
^escribe him. And it’smot want of memory; 
for I declare I can see him this moment#” 

Mr. Utterson again walked some way in 
silence, dnd obviously‘under a weight of 

consideration. “You ar^ sure he used a 

• 

key?” he inquired ^at last. •• 

“ My dear sir.. began Enfield, surprised 
out of himself. . , 

“Yes, I know,” said Utterson; “Iknow 
it must seem strange.* The fact j|, if J do 
now ask you the name of the other party, it 
is because*I know it atready. You see, 
Richard, your tale has gone home. * If yon 
have been inexact in a^y,point,^ you had 
\)etteii coirftct it.” ^ 

“I think you miglft haye warned me,” 
returned the, other, with a touch of sullen-, 
pess. “ Bi!t I Kave Seen pedantiq^Hy exact, 
«as you cpll it. The fellow had a key; and, 
what’s more, he hqs it still# I saw hyn use 
it, not a week ago.” 
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Mr. lJtterson‘"^sighed deeply, but *said 
nevef a wprd; and the young man presently 
resdi?ied. “Here is anothefi*.lesson to say 
nothing,” said he. <'* I am ashamed of myo 
longr tongue. Let us make a bargain never 
to refer to this again.” * 

“ With all my heaft,” said the lawyer,. I 
shake hands on ‘lhat, Richard.” 
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THi^T evening Mr. Ufterson came home to 

his bachelor house in sombre spirits, and sat 

• 

down to dinner without relish. I* was his 
custom of a Sunday, when this meal was over, 
to sit close by the fir,e, a volume of ^me dry 
divinity on his reading desk, until the clock 
of the neighbouring* church raij^ ouj the 
hQur of tweke, when he would go soberly 
and ^rateftilly to bed. ©n this night, how¬ 
ever, as soon as the cloth was takdh away, 

he took up a candle and w^nt into his busi- 

♦ _ * ^ 

ness»roomf There he opened l\is«^|afe, took 

from the most private part, of it a document 

endorsed oq the envefope as Dr. Jekyll^ 

Will, and sat down Vith* a cloudfd brow to 

stud;^ i^s contents. The witl was IjplogfStph; 

for Mr. Utterson,^though Jie took tl^ge of 

it now that it was made, ^ad refused to lend* 
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the lealt assistance in the njaking^ of It; it 
j^i’oVfded pot onljj that, hi case of the decease 
ofHenry Jekyll, M.D., 9.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., etc., all his possessions were to 
intotthe hands of his “ friend and benefactor 
Edward Hyde ”; but that in case oF Dr. 
Jekyll’s “disappearance or unexplained ab¬ 
sence for any peribd exceeding three calendar 
• 

months^’i the said Edward Hyde should*step 
into the said Henry Jek^^ll’s shoes without 
further M^lay, and free .from any burthen or 
obligation, beyond the payment of a few 
Small sum^ to the mambers of the doctor’s 
household. This document had long been 
the lawyer’s eyesofe. It offended hiih both 
as a lawyer and as a lover of the sane and 
customary sidesi of life, to \^om the fanci- 
ful was^th^ immodest. And hitherto it was 
his ignorance of .Mr. Hyde that had swelled 
bis indignation; now, by a sudden turn, it 
was* his^ knowledge. *It \^fas already bac^ 
enOugh jyhea the nanle was but a naftie of. 
which,be could learn no rnore. It was worse 
when it began to,be clothed upon with de- 
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testable attributes; and out of the lifting, 
insubstantial mists that had so long ba'ffldd 
his eye, there fehped up the sudden, definite 
p*re|entmept of a fiend? 

“ I thought it;,was madness,” he said, as he 
replaced the obnoxious paper in the safe; 
“and,now I begin to fear it is disgrace.” 

With that he blew out Bis candle, put on 
a great coat, and set.forth in the direction of 
Cavendish Square,'that citadel of medicine, 
where his friend, 'the great Dr. Lanydn^ had 
his house and received his crowding patients. 
“If anyone knows, it" will be Laoyon,” he 
had thought 

The solefnn butler knfew and welcomed 
him; he was subjected to no stage cff^ delay, 
jput ushered direct from,,the do 9 r to the 
dining-room, where Dr. Lanyon.j alone 
over lys wine. This was a* hearty, heed thy, 
dapper, red-faced gentlenfan, with a shock of 
hair prematurely white, and a 
•decided <nanner. At si^^^ 
he sprang up from, his 
him with Ijpth hands. The^jg^ality, 
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the way of the man, was somewhat, theatrical 
to t*he eye; ‘but it reposed on genuine feeling. 
For these two were old friends, ol(i mates 

c 

both at school andP college, botlj thorotigfe 
respecters of themselves an^ of each ^t'her, 
and, what does not always follow, men who 
thoroughly enjoyed each other's 'con\pany. 

After a little rambling talk, the lawyer led 
up t(y‘-the subject which so disagreeably 
preoccupied his mind 

“ I Suppose, Lanyon,” said he, “ and I 
must be the two oldest friends that Henry 
Jekyll ^ ^ 

“ I wish the friends were youfiger,” chuckled ■ 
Dr. Lanyon. “ But I suppose we ard And 
what of thatI see little of him now.” 

“ Indeed! ” snd. Utterson. “ I thought you 
had a bbnrl of common interest.”'- t 
“ We had,” was thfe reply. “ But it is qpiore 
than ten years sirtce Henry Jekyll became 
too fancikil fdr me. He began fb go wrong, 
mind f and though, of course,* I con* 
tinu^tt) take an‘interest jn him for old sake’s 
sake as they .say, I see and I have seen 
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devilish little ®f the man. Such unscien¬ 
tific balderdash,’*' adcfedw tfte doctor, flusliin^ ■ 
suddenly purpid^ “ 'would have estranged 
Da^on apd Pythias.” ^ 

' This little spirt of temper was someVhat 
0 

of a relief to Mr. Utterson. “They Ijave 
only differed pn some ptoint of science,” he 
thought; and being a plan of no jscientific 
passibns (except in the matter of corfVeyanc^i 
ing) he even added : “ It is nothing worse 

9 •* 

than th^t 1 ” He gave his friend a, few 
seconds to recover his composure, and then 
approached the’^question he had com? to put. 
** Did you ever come across a j^roUg^ 

* o 

of his—one "Hyde?” he asked. ^ 

“ Hyde?” re^ieated Lanyon. “No. l^ever 
heard of him. Since my., tihie.” , 

Thdt was the amount of information that 

. * S 3 

the^lfiwyer carried back with him to. the 
great, dark bed on whicfi he tossed to §nd- 
fro, until the small hours of the mcrning be- 
’gan to grow large. It was a nighv'*£»rHtlle 
ease to his toiling mind, ‘toiling in *mere 
darkness q,nd besieged by fluestions^ 
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Six ^o’clock struck on the beUs o]f the 
^\irch thafa«®» s®i^ot^eniently near to Mr. 
Utterson’-tf^welling, and stil^ 4ie was digging 
( 9 .^ the problem. Hitlmrto it had tou<^ed 
him^(!kv1i]|^iwt^^ side iilone; but now 
his jmagination also was engaged, or rather 
eniS^^ ; and as k? lay and tosijed in the 
gross d^ypkness o/ the night and the curtained 
room, 'Mr. 4£nfield’s tale went by befoft his 
mind in a scr^l of lighted pictures. He 
woul^ Ibe aware of the«_g^at field 
a nocturnal city ; then of the figure of a man 
wafeingaswiftly; then of a chilS running from 
the doctor’s; and then these'met, and that 
ffuman Juggernaut trod the child down and 
passed regardless of her screams. Or 
else he would “sep a room in a rich hous^ 
where fiist/friend lay asleep, dreaming and 
smiling at his dreams; and then the d^or of 
•that room would b*e opened, the curtains of 
the bed plucked apart, the sleeper recalled, 
arfd, lo'r there would stand by his side a 
figure fo whom Jjower was given, and even 
at jth^t dead hpur, he must rise^and do its 
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biddfng. ^ Th^ figure in these two* phases* 
haunted the lawyer all nj^t4b ^4 
time he dozed over, it wm but to^ee it gtWe 
jhcre stealthily though* sleeping houSfes, dr 
move the more swiftljl^'^^ltd^ 
swiftfy, even to dizziness, througlf >^der laby¬ 
rinths of lamp-lighted city, and at every |kpet 
corner crush a child and leave her sc^S^ing. 
And still the figure had ho face j|gy "i^ich he 
might know it; evtin in his dPeams, it had no 


face, or one that bafflfd him and melted be¬ 
fore his eyes; aAff thus it was that 'there 
sprang up awd grew «ipace in the lawyer’s 
mind a singularly strong, almost an inordi¬ 
nate, cbriosky to behold the features of the 
real Mr. Hyde. If he could but^oflce ‘set 

eyes on him, he thought th^ mystery 'would 
^ • * * 
lighten ani perhaps roll altogeth^»<away, as 

was the habit bf mysterious .things when well 

examined. .He might see a reason for his 

.friend’s strange'prefefencb or bondage (c311 it 

which ypu please), anfl even* for the jstfc'iilBg 

clauses of the will. And at least it would be 

• • • 

a face worth seeing: the .face of a man whp 
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was wkhout bowels of mercjj; a face iWiich 

but, to* shojfr’ itself to raise up, in the 
• • 0 
nrihd of the unimpressionable- Enfield, a 

spirit of enduring 'hatred, ^ • o 

Rtom. that time forward, Mr. Utterson be- 

gan to haunt the door in the by-street of 

shops. In the morfiing before office hours, 

at noon when business was plenty and time 

scarce, at night under the face of the fogged 

city moon, by all lights and at all hours of 

solitude or concourse, the lawyer was to be 

found on his chosen post* 

“Jf he,be Mr. Hjfde,” he had thought, 

“ I shall be Mr. Seek.” • 

And at last his patience was rewarded. 

It 'wa# % fine dry night; frost in the air; 

the streets as clean as a 6all-room floor: 

the lamps, .unshaken by any win^, drawing 

a regular pattern of light and shadow. By 

‘ten oMock, when the shops were closed, the 

by-street jyas ‘very^’sclilary, ‘and,‘in spite o£ 

tTit lcy>A.growl of^onddn from all rouiid,* very 

silent.. 'Small sounds catried far; domestic 

*>ui|ds out of tlye houses were clearly audible 
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^ % 
on dither sid^ of tfie roadway; and the* 

rumour of the approach ^jf any passenger 
preceded him ]?y a long time. Mr. Uttersari 
JEiad been ^some migutea at his post when Ife 
was aware of an odd, light ^otstep draining 
near.* In the course of his* nightly patrols 
hS had long grown accustomed to the quaint 
effect with which the footfalls of a single 
pers£>n, while he is still a gjeat way off, 
suddenly spring out distinct from the vast 
hum and clatter- of the city. Yet his atten¬ 
tion had never bcfofe been so sharply and 
decisively arrested; aad it was with a strong, 
superstitious .prevision of success that he 
withdtiew ipto the entry, of the court. 


The steps drew swiftly nearer, and«welled 
out suddenly ISuder as thejj turnecf the end 
of the’s^feet. The law'yer, lool^ig forth 
from the enfrt, could 450on see wliat manner 
of man he had to deal with. He was ^mall,* 
and very plainly dressod; and the look of 
him,* even at that distance, went sojjieh^ 
strongly against the watcher’s inclination. 

But he made straight for the door, crossii^ 

• * •• * * 
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‘the rojiiway to save time; apd as he dame, 

idrew a .key/rom his pocket, like one 
approaching home. « 

‘ Mr. Utterson stepped out and touched, 
him, on the shoulder as he passed. “ Mr. 
Hyde, I think?” 

M’r. Hyde shrank,® back with a h!ssii\g in¬ 
take of the breath. But his fear was only 

momentary; and though he did not look the 

( 

lawyer in the face, he‘‘ answered coolly 
enough.: “ That is my name; What do you 
want t ” 

“ I see ^you are going in,” returned the 
lawyer. “ I am an old friend of Dr. Jekyll’s 
—Mr. Utterson, off Gaunt Street.—you must 
have heard my name; and meeting you so 
conveniently, I thought you might admit me.” 

“ You ‘will not find Dr. Jekyll; be is from 
home,” replied l\Ir. Hyde, bfowing in the 
key. ‘And then suddenly, but gtill without 
lookJhg upr “ How did you Know* me ? ” he 
aSbed.^, * ‘ ^ * 

“On )jour side," said Mr. Utterson, “will 
«you do me a favour ? ” 
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“"With pleasure,” replied the» othei^ 
“ What shall it be^ ” \ , * •, 

“ Will you *161 me see your face ? ” allied 
th| lawyer. • 

Mr. Hyde speared to hesitate; and then, 
as if upon some sudden reflection, fronted 
a^DOut wfth an air of defiance; and the pair 

stared at each other pret^ fixedly for a few 

• 

seconds. “Now I shall know yo« again,” 
said Mr. Utterson. “It may be useful.” 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Hyde, “ it i? as well 

• • 

we have met; and "h propos, you should have 
my address.” And He gave a njambecof a 
street in Soho. 

“Good •God!” thought Mr. Utterson, 
“ can he too have been thinking of the will } ” 
But he kept hTs feelings to Hbimself, and only 

gruilted acknowledgment of tl»e*S.ddress. 

* % 

“ ^nd now,” said* the other, “ how did 
you know me ? ” * 

“ By description,’^ was the reply. 

“ Whose description 

, “ We have cqjnmon friends,” S^d Mr. 

Utterson^ 
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* “ Common friends! ” echoed Mr. Hyde, 
a, little hqarsely. > “ Who are they ? ” 

• c 

for instance," said the lawyer. 

t fi 

“He never told you,” cried NJr. Hyde,* 
with* a flush of anger. “ I ciid not think 
you would have lied." 

“(jome," said Mr*? Utterson, “ thht i§ not 
fitting language." * 

The qther snarled aloud into a savage 
laugh ; and the next moifient, with extra¬ 
ordinary quickness, he, had unlocked the 

9 « 

door and disappeared into the house. 

Tlie lawyer stood av^hile when Mr. Hyde 

had left him, the picture of* disquietude. 

Then he began slowly to mount‘the street, 

pausing* every step or two, and putting his 

hand to his br«w like a man in mental 
* • • ' 
perplexity.* * The problem he thus 

debating as he walked was one of a^class 

that is rarely solved? Mr. Hyde was pale 

and dwg^4s^;*he gave an * impression of 

d^rnftty without any* namable majforma- 

tion, 1^* had a displeasing smile, he had. 

*borne himself to the lawyer with a sort of 
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murtlerous mixture of timidity and IjoldnesS; 
and he spoke with a husky, whispering* and 
somewhat brpken voice,—all these iVere 
points against him; but not all of the'se 
together could^explain the hitherto unknown 
disgtist, loathing and fear with which Mr. 
Utterson regarded him*. “There must be 
something else,” said the«perplexed gentle¬ 
man. “ There is something more, I could 
find a name for if. God bless me, the man 
seems hardly human Something troglodytic, 
shall we say? or can it be the old story 
of Dr. Fell? or is it the mere radiance^of a 
foul soul that thus transpires through, and 
transfigures^ its clay continent ? The last, I 
think; for, O my poor old Harry J^kyll, if 
ever I read S*atan’s signature upon a face, 
it is* on ^hat of your new friepck*’ 

Round the'corner firom tjie by-street there 
was a square of ancient, handsome h*ouses* 
now for the rtlost part 'decayed Jfrom ^heir 
high* esjtate, and let in flaft and chamber?, 
to all sorts and conditions of men : map- 
engravers, architects, shady lawyers, and the 
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Agents <if obscure enterprises.^ 6ne hdlise, 
however, second from the corner, was still 

I • 

occupied entire; and at the rdoor of this, 
wfeich wore a gre&t air of wealth and, 
comfort, though it was now plunged in 
darkness except for the fan-light, 'Mr. 
Utterson stopped and knocked. 'A weli- 
dressed, elderly servant opened the door. 

“Is Qr. Jekyll at'home, Poole?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“ I will see, Mr. Utterson," said Poole, ad¬ 
mitting the visitor, as he spoke, into a large, 
low-i;oofed,^ comfortabie hall, paved with 
flags, warmed (after the fashion of a country 
house) by a bright,*open fire, and furbished 
with coStly cabinets of oak, “ Will you wait 
here by the fire,*sir? or shalf’l give you a 

• L 

light in dining-room ? ’’ «« * 

“ Here, thank you,”'-said the lawyer ^ and 
he drew near and leaned on thq tall fender. 
This* hall, *in which^ he Vas how left alone, 

• t 

a pet fancy 'of his friend the dpetbr’s; 
and Utterson himself was^wont to speak of 
it as the pleasantest room in London. 3ut 
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to-night there* was a shudder in hi« blood*; 

the face of Hyde sat heavy on hi^ memory;, 
^ • 
he felt (what* was rare with him) a nauSea 

ai^d distaste of life; arid in the gloom of his 

spirits, he seqned to read a menace up the 

flicicering of the firelight on the polished 

cabipets* and the un&asy starting of the 

shadow on the roof. Hte was ashamed of 

• 

his’relief, when Poole presently •returned 
to announce that Dr. Jekyll was gone 
out. V * 

“ I saw Mr. Hyde go in by the old 
dissecting room door* Poole,” h^said.• “Is 
that right, * when Dr. Jekyll is from 
home')* ” • * 

“Quite right, Mr. Utterson, sir,’^^replied 
the servant. “ Mr. Hydtf has ,a key.” 
“Yotup master seems to repc^ a great 

deal,of trust in thsft young man, Poole,” 

% 

resumed the other, mifsingly. 

“Yes, sir, he do indeed,” jaid Poole. 
“\V*e have all orders to obey him.” » 

, “I do not thinjf I ever*met Mn’^yde.**” 
asked Utterson. 
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I f 

* “ O d.ear no, sir. He never dme.t here,” 
replied tlje butler. “ indeed, we see very 
lilftlfe of him on this side of the house : he 

t ^ 

mostly comes and g6es by the laboratory^” o 
r “tWell, good-night, Poole.” 

“ Good-night, Mr. Utterson.” 

t* 

And the lawyer s6t out homeward with a 
very heavy hearC “ Poor Harry Jekyll,” 
he thought, “my mind misgives me he is 
in deep waters! He was wild when he was 
young ,•* a long while §^o, to be sure ; but 
in the law of God, there is no statute of 
limitsitions.. Ah, it mdst be that; the ghost 
of some old sin, the cancer of some con¬ 
cealed disgrace; punishment coming* pede 
claudop^taxs after memory has forgotten and 
self-love condoned the fault.” And the 

• c 

lawyer, St^ed by the thought,'.brobded 
awhile on his own past, gropmg in all the 
corners of memory; lest by chance some 
Jack-in-tJje-Box of an old iniquity should 
leap to light there. *His past wa^s fairly 
blamel^; few men coul4 read the rolls of. 
their life with ^legs apprehensioq,; yet he 
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wa# humbled,to the dust by the many ill. 
things he had done, and raised up ^gain into 
a sober and fearful gratitude by the n!a^y 
that he Jiad come scF near to ^ing, yet 
avoided. And then by a return on» his 
fornler subject, he conceived a spark of 
hope,. •“ This Mastei* Hyde, if he were 
studied,” thought he, “ mast have secrets of 
his own : black secrets,* by the look^of him ; 
secrets comparecf to which poor Jekyll’s 
worst would be like unshine. Thirf^s can¬ 
not continue as they are. It turns me cold 
to think of this creatiTre stealing like a^thief 
to Harry’s bedside; poor Harry, what a 
wakening! • And the danger of it! for if 
this Hyde suspects the existence of tRe will, 
he may grow impatient to •inherit. Ah, I 
must* pitf. my shoulder to th% “^^heel—if 
Jekyl^ will 6u1 let mef” he added, “if Jekyll 
will only let me.” For once more he saw! 
before his mind’s eye, as clear ^,a trans- 
pareflcyj the strange* clauses of the will.* 
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c 

A FORTNIGHT later, by-excellent good fortune, 
the doctor gave cne of his pleasant dinners 
to some.five or six old cronies, all intelligent 
reputable men, and all judges of good wine; 
and Mr. Utterson so ^pntrived that he re¬ 
mained behind after the* others had departed. 
Thi| was no new arrtingement, but a thing 
that had befallen many scores of times. 
Where Utterson was liked, he wq,s liked well. 
Hosts loved to detain the dry lawyer, when 
the light-hearted and the loo^e-tongued had 
already oh^ir foot on the thresholdthey 
liked to sit awhile in<, his unobtrusive com- 

• t 

pany,* practising for solitude, sobering their 
minds in'the man's rich silence, after the 
‘e;cpense and strkin ofo gaiety. To this* rule, 
Dr. Jekyll was no exception; and as he now 
sat on the opposite side of the fire—a large, 
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• • 

well-fnade, smqpth-faced man of fifty, with* 

• 

something of a slyish cast perhaps, buC'Cvery 
mark o*f capacity and kindness—you couM 
^e»by his, looks that he cherished for Mr. 
Utterson a sincere and warm affection. • • 
“I’have been wanting to speak to you, 
JeSyllj” began the latter.* “You know that 
will of yours?” • 

A close observer might have gathej^d that 
^ the topic was disfasteful; but the doctor 
carried it off gaily, My poor UttcJrson,” 

said he, “you are unfortunate in such a 
client. I never saw a hian so disyessed* as 


•you were by my will; unless it were that 
hide-bodnd p«dant, Lanyoir, at what he called 
my scientific heresies. O, I know ffe’s a 
^od fellow—you needn’t fr(?wn—an excel¬ 
lent fdlov^.and I always mean to*s®fe more 
of him ; but a*lfide-bound pedant for all that; 
an ignorant, blatant pedant. I was never 
rpore disappointed in efny man than ^ginyon.” 

“Y<5u know I never "approved of it,” pur-» 
sued Utterson, rutljlessly disregarding the 
fresh topic. 


3 
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“ Mf will ? certainly, I ^now that," 

said the .doctor, a triflo shaurply. “ You have 
dJd me so.” • 

“ Well, I tell you so ^ain,” continued th^ 
•lawyer. “ I have been learning something 
of young Hyde.” * 

The large handsome face of Dr. ^Jelyll 
grew pale to the*very lips, and there came a 
blackness about his eyes. “ I do not care 
to hear more,” said he. * “This is a matter* 
I thought we had agfeed to drop.” 

“What I heard was abominable,” said 
Ulterson* ^ 

“It can make no changoi You do noin 
understand my position,” returned thb doctor, 
with *a certain incoherency of manner. “ I 
am painfully skuated, Utterson ; my position 
is a vety,strange—a very strange,ones It is 
one of those affairs rthat cailnot be pended 
by talking.” , 

“Jej^yll,” said tJttdrson,*“you know mq: 
•I am a man to be trusted. Make & clean 

breast of this in confidence: and I make no 

• • • 

doubt I can ^ef you out of it.” 
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• • ^ 

“*My good •Utterson,”, said the« doctor, 

“ this is-very good of you, this is -downri^lit 
good of you,Band I cannot find words to 
th^k yo\i in. I *|jelieVfe you fully; I Would 
trust you before any man alive, ay, befofe 
myself, if I could make the choice; but in¬ 
deed jt isih’t what you fa^cy; it is not so bad 
as that; and just to put yOur good heart at 
rest,*I will tell you one thing: the moment I 
choose, I can be rid of Mr. Hyde. I give 
you my hand upon that; and I thafilc you 
again and again; and I will just add one 
little word, Utterson, that I’m sure y6u’ll 
take in good part: this is a private matter, 
and I beg of you to let'it sleep.” 

O 

Utterson reflected a little, looking the 
&re. 

“ I ‘hav/*. no doubt you are perfectTy right," 
he said at last, getting 'to his feet. 

“Well, but since we have touched upor 
this business, and for the last tim^ t hope,’ 
contirfbecj the doctor,*"there is one point '1 
§hould like you to understand. I hav&^eall) 
a very grea| interest in poor Hyde. knov 
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I * * 

you^ har/e seen him; he told me so; and I 
fear he was rude. But I do sincerely take a 
^eat, a very great interest dn that young 
man ; and if I am 'taken away, Uttersoji, i 
>fri^ you to promise me tha^ you will bear 

with him and get his rights for him. I 'think 

0 

you would, if you kfiew all; and it' wopld be 
a weight off my rfiind if you would promise.” 

“ I «an’t pretend that I shall ever like 
him,” said the lawyer. 

“I^ "don’t ask that,” pleaded Jekyll, laying 
his hand upon the other’s arm ; “I only ask 
for*justica; I only ask you to help him for 
my sake, when I am no longer here.” 
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, THE CAREW murder CASE. 

Nearly a year later, in tlie month of October, 
18 —, London was startlfd^y a crime of sin¬ 
gular ferocity, aqd .rendered all thte more 
notable by the high position of the victim. 
The details were few ’^nd startling. Xgmaid- 
servant living alone in^a house not far from 
the river, had gone upstairs to bed about 
eleven.^ Although a fog rolled over the city 
in the small hours, the early part of the night 
was cloudless, %nd the lane, which the maid’s 

window pverlooked, was brilliantly^ lit by the 
* ^ 
full mooi« ^It seems she was rftmantically 

given f for she sat down upon her box, t^hich 

stood immediately undej the window, and 

fell into a dream of musing. ISLe^er (she 

used to say, with streaming tears, when she 

narrated that experience), never had sfee felt 

more at peace with all men* oij thoughs more 
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kindly the world. And as*she so sat she 

became aware of an *aged and beautiful 
gentleman with white hair, ’drawing neat 
along the lane; and advancing to meet Iwm,® 
another and very small gentleman, to whom 
at first she paid less attention. When thgy 
had come within speech (which was just 
under the maid’s eyes) the older man bowed 
and ac<5osted the other, wjth a very pretty^ 
manner of politeness. It did not seem as if 
the subject of his address were of great im¬ 
portance ; indeed, froiji his pointing, it some¬ 
times appeared as if he were only inquiring 
his way; but the moon shone on his. face as 
he .spqke, and the girl was pleased to watch 
it, it seemed to breathe such «n innocent and 
old-world • kindnecs of disposition, yet with 
something' high too, as of a , weM-founded 
self-content. Presently her eye wanddred to 
the«other, and she ^as surprised to recognise 
in him h•certain Mr. Hyde, who had once” 
visited her master, and for whom she had 
conceived a dislike. He? had in his hand a 
heavy cane, wj(th^*which he was tfrifling; but 
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he answered never a word, and sefmed to* 
listen with an ill-contained impatience. Arid 
^then all of a sadden he broke out in a gl'cmt 
•flafne of anger, stapiping with his foot, bran¬ 
dishing the cane, and carrying on (as the nwid 
described it) like a madman. The old 
gentlemsin took a step back, with the air of 
one very much surprised'and a trifle hurt; 
and‘at that Mr. H^de broke out of all bounds, 
and clubbed him to the earth. And next 
moment, with ape-like fury, he was trampling 
his victim under foot, and hailing down a 
storm of blows, under which the bones were 
audibly shattered and the body jumped upon 
the roadway. At the htJrror of these sights 
and sounds, tl^e maid fainted. * 

, It was two o’clock when She came to her- 

• • • 

self andwcalled for the police. Tb^^urderer 
was gone long ago; hut there lay his victim 
in the middle of the lane, incredibly mangled.. 
The stick with’whicK the deed had^*b^en Sone, 
alth6ugh it was of softie rafte and very tough 
.and heavy wood, bad broken in the middle 
under th^ stress of this .insensate cruelty *,« 
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anc^ one splintered half had rolled in the 
neighbouring gutter—*-the other, without 
doubt, had been carried away by the murw 
derer. A purse and a gold watch Were found® 
Upon the victim; but no cards or papers, 

r 

except a sealed and stamped envelope, whiph 
he had been probably carrying to the ^post, 
and which bore the name and address of 
Mr. Utterson. . ‘ 

* f 

This was brought to the lawyer the next 
morning, before he was*out of bed; and he 
had no sooner seen it, ^and been told the cir¬ 
cumstances, than he shot out a solemn lip. 
“ I shall say nothing till I have seen the 
body,” said he; “this may be very serious. 

Have the kindness to wait while I dress.” 

• '• 

And with ^the ^me grave countenance he< 
hurried through his breakfast and drove to 

r 

the police station, whither the body had been 
carried. As soon as he came into the cell, 
he nodde(f. 

* “ Yes,” said he^ “ I recognise him. I am 

sorry to "say that this is Sif Danvers Carew.”- 

' “ Good God, sir/’ exclaimed the officer, “ is 
• f ‘. 
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it possible ? ” •A.nd the next momenj his eyd 

lighted up with professional ambition. “ This 
• • 
.will make a deal of noise,” he said. “ A«d 

ipejhaps you can help us to the man.” And 
he briefly narrated what the maid had se*n, 
and*showed the broken stick. 

M/. Utterson had already quailed at the 
name of Hyde; but when the stick was 
laid* before him, he could doubt n<4 longer : 
broken and battered as it was, he recognised 
it for one that he. had himself presented 
many years before to Henry Jekyll. 

“ Is this Mr. Hyde a persop of small 
stature?” he inquired. 

“ Particularly small and particularly wicked¬ 
looking, is what the maid calls him,” said the 

officer. * 

• * * . . 

Mr. IJtterson reflected; and thgi,*raisinghis 

head, “If you will come with me in my cab,” 
he said, “ I think I can take you to his house”.* 
It was by *this ‘time about nipe in the 
mortiing, and the firA fog •of the season. A 
.great chocolate-coloured pall lowered over 
heaven, bpt the wind was qpntinually cliarging^ 
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&nd^ routing these embattled vapours; so 
that as the cab crawled .from street to street, 

« r 

Mr.' Utterson beheld a marvellous number, 

« 

of degrees and hues of twilight; for here, itc 
w&uld be dark like the back-eijd of evening; 
and there would be a glow of a rich, lurid 

ft 

brown, like the light of some straftge .con¬ 
flagration ; and here, for a moment, the fog 
would bp quite broken up, and a haggard 

* * 4 

shaft of daylight would glance in between 

the swirling wreaths. The dismal quarter 
€ < 

of Soho seen under these changing glimpses, 
withnts muddy ways, and slatternly passen¬ 
gers, and its lamps, which had never been 

t 

extinguished or had been kindled afresh to 
combat this mournful reinvasiop of darkness, 
seemed, in the lawyer’s eyes, like a district < 
of some cfty,in a nightmare. The thoughts 
of his mind, besides, vsgre of the gloomiest 
’dye; and when he glanced at the companion 
of his driv.e’^he was conscious ol" some touch of 
that terror of the* law ^ind the law’s pffiders, 
which may at times assail jhe most honest . 
• As tKe cab dresw up before tlys address 
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indicated, the 4bg lifted a little and, showed 
him a dingy street, a-gin palace, a low French . 
eating house,‘a shop for the retail of pemy 
n^Jmbers •and twopenny salads, many ragged 
children huddJed in the doorways, and m«my 
women of many different nationalities passing 
out,.key in hand, to Have a morning glass; 
and the next moment thfe fog settled down 
again upon that^part, as brown as umber, 
and cut him off from his blackguardly sur¬ 
roundings. This was the home of^ Henry 
Jekyll’s favourite; of a man who was heir 
to a quarter of a million sterling. ^ 

An ivory-faced and silvery-haired old 
woman opened the dooV. She had an evil 
face, smoothed by hypocrisy; but h^r man¬ 
ners were excellent. Yqf, she sjiid, this was 
Mr.* Hyde’s, but he was not 3.t*home; he 
had been in that flight very late, but had 
gone away again in less than an hour there 
was nothing strange in that; his ^habits were 
ver^ irregular, and Ke was often absent; for 
instance, it was nq^arly two months Isince she 
had seen* him till yesterday. * 
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* “ Very well then, we w»h to see his 
rooms," said the lawyer; and when the 
woman began to declare it was impossible, 
“ I had better tell you who this person i^,”' 
he**added. “This is Inspector Newcomen, 
of Scotland Yard.” 

0 

A flash of odious Joy appeared upon the 

woman’s face. “ Ah ! ” said she, “ he is in 
( 

trouble !r What has he done.^” 

Mr. Utterson and the inspector exchanged 

glances. “ He don’t seem a very populai 

( • 

character,” observed the latter. “ And now, 
my good woman, just let me and this gen¬ 
tleman have a look about us.” 

In the whole extfent of the house, which 
but for the old woman remaiped otherwise 
empty, Mr.,Hydfe had only used a couple of 
rooms ; btlt,^hese were furnished with luxury 
and good taste. A ck^set was filled with 
’wine ^ the plate was of silver, the napery 
elegant ; a good picture hung upon the walls, 
a*gift "(as Utterson supposed) from eHdnry 
Jekyll, who was much of ^ connoisseur; and 
the carpets were of. many piles and^reeable 
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in colour. **Au this moment, howe^rer, ^thtf 
rooms bore every mark of having been re¬ 
cently* and hurriedly ransacked; clothes* 
^beut the; floor, with their pockets inside 
out; lockfast drawers stood open; and -on 
the hearth there lay a pile of gray ashes, as 
tHhugh 'many papers • had been burned. 
From these embers the inspector disinterred 
the butt end of a green*cheque booic, which 
"liad resisted the action of the fire ; the other 
half of the stick was .found behind the door; 
and as this clinched fiis suspicions, the officer 
declared himself deliglited. A vjsit to* the 
bank, where several thousand pounds were 
found \o be, lying to the murderer’s credit, 
completed his gratification. 

“You may depend upon*it, sir,” he told 
! ^r. ‘Utterson : “ I have him ii^ thy hand. 
He must ha^e lost ^is head, or he never 
would have left the stick, or, above all, 
burned the ch%que *bo3k. Why,, money’s 
life to the man. We ha\^ nothing to do 
but wait for him at the bank, and *get out 
the handbijls.” 
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* This f last, however, was not so easy ol 
atcomplishment; for Mr. Hyde had num- 
k^red few familiars—even thecmaster of the , 
servant-maid had only seen him twice; ^iso 
family could nowhere be traced; he had 
never been photographed; and the few who 
could describe him differed widely, "as 
common observers will. Only on one point 
were they agreed; and that was the haunt- ‘ 
ing sense of unexpressed deformity with 
which the fugitive impressed his beholders. 
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INCmPNT OF THE LETTER. 

It was* late in the afternoon, when Mr, 
Utterson found his way t© Dr, Jekyll’s door, 
where he was at once* admitted Ijy Poole, 
'and carried down b’y the kitchen offices and 
across a yard which Jiad once been a garden, 
to the building which was indifferently 
known as the laboratory or th^ dissecting 
rooms. The doctor had bought the house 
from fhe h^irs of a celebrated surgeon; and 
his own tastes being rather chemical ^an 
anatomical, had changed • the destination 
of the ^lock at the bottom of garden. 
It was the* first tiiy that the lawyer had 
been received in that part of his friend’s 
quarters ; and lie eyfed ^he dingy wjndowless 
structure with curiosity, fend gazed round* 
with a distasteful sense of strangeness as he 
crossed the th^tre' once cjrowded witSi eager* 
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Students and now lying gaiyit and silent, 

• 0 

the tables laden with chemical apparatus, 

ti'e* floor strewn with crates, and littered 

« 

with packing straw, and the light fallijig 
dimly through the foggy cupola. At tlie 

further end, a flight of stairs mounted to a 

• 

door covered with red baize; andtthrough 
this, Mr. Uttersoncwas at last received into 
the doctor’s cabinet.' It was a large rqdm, 
fitted round with glass ’ presses, furnished," 
among other things, wi^h a cheval-glass and 
a business table, and looking out upon the 
court by tjiree dusty windows barred with 
iron. The fire burned in the grate; a lamp 
was set lighted or, the chimnf.y shfelf, for 
even in the houses the fog began to lie 
thickly; ai^ th6re, close up to the warmth, 
sat Dr. ‘Jqkyll, looking deadly siclc. • He 
did not rise to meet hi^ visitor;^ but held out 
a coin hand, and bade him welcome in a 
changed, voice. * ‘ * 

^ “And now,” suid Mr. Utterson, as goon 
as Poole had left them, “you have heard 
the neWs?” ^ 
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The doctpr* shuddered. “ They were 
crying it in the square,” he said. I hear4 
them in my 'dining-room.” .• 

** One word,” said the lawyer. “ Carew 
was my client,, but so are you; and I want 
to know what I am doing. You have not 
been mad enough to Hide this fellow ? ” 
“Utterson, I\ swear'to* God,” cried the 
doctor, “ I swear^to God I will never set 
eyes on him again. I bind my honour to 
you that I am done with him in this lyorW. 
It is all at an end. /Vnd indeed he does 
not want my help; you do not know hin? as 
I do; he is safe, he is quite safe; mark my 
words, he will never mofe be heard of.” 

The lawyer listened gloomily; he did not 
yke his ^friend’s feverish .manner, “You 
seem ’pretty sure of him,” said he ? ‘^and for 
your sake, I hope yoy may be right. If it 
came to a trial, your name might appear.”. 

• “ I am quite sure o*f him,” repliq^»Jekyll; 
“ I have grounds for certainty that I cannot 
s^are with any one. ^But there is one* thing 

on which yeu rtiay advise rgei I h^ve—I 

4 * 
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have received a letter; and am at a loss 
.whether •! should show it to the police. I 
^ould like to leave it in* your hands, 
Utterson ; you would judge wisely, I 'am) 
sure; I have so great a trust in you.” 

“You fear, I suppose, that it might"lead 
to his detection ” ’asked the lawjrer. 

“ No,” said the* other. “ ! cannot say that 
I care what becomes of t^yde; I am vquite 
done with him. I was thinking of my own 
character, which this hateful business has 
rather exposed.” t 

Utterson ruminated awhile; he was sur¬ 
prised at his friend’s selfishness, and yet 
relieved by it. ^ Well,” said he, at last, 
“ letc me see the letter.” ^ 

The letter wa§ written in an odd, upright 
hand, andt signed “Edward Hyde”: and it 
signified, briefly enough, that the writer’s 
benefactor. Dr. Jekyll, whom he had long so 

* t e t 

unworthily repaid for a thousand generosities, 
need labour un^er rfo alarm for Ijis stafety. 
as he had means of escape on which he placed 
a surp dependence. The lawypr liked this 
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letter well enofigh: it put a better cftlouf on 
the in|imacy than he had looked'for; jind 
he blamed hfmself for some of his past 
Suspicions. 

“Have you*the envelope?” he asked. 

“I'burned it,” replied Jekyll, “before I 
thought what I was about. But it bore no 
postmark. ThAnote w^s* handed in.” 

“Shall I kftep'^this and sleep up5n it?” 
asked Utterson. . 

“ I wish you to jildge for me entirely,” 
was the reply. “ I have lost confidence in 
myself.” 

“ Well, I shall consider,” returned the 

• • 

lawyer, “ Aftd now one word more : it was 
Hyde who dictated the terras in youf will 
about th^t disappearance?*’ • ^ 

The doctof ^seemed seized witlf a qualm 
of faintness ; he shut# his mouth tight ;and 
nodded. . , • • 

* “ I knew it,” said Utterson. “ Hd meant 

• • 

to mvflrdeayou. You have had a fine escape.” 

• “ I have had wh^t is far more tj^ the 
purpose,” returned the doctor solemnly: “ I 
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have had a lesson—O God, Utterson, what 
a. lesson*! have had!** And he covered 
15is face for a moment with tiis hands.. 

On his way out, the lawyer stopped ind* 
had a word or two with Poole. “By the 
by," said he, “there was a letter hande^in 
to-day •. what was the messengeV like ? ” 
But Poole was positive nc.hing had come 
except post; “ and «nly circulars by 
that,” he added. 

This news sent off* the visitor with his 
fears renewed. Plainly the letter had come 
by the laboratory door; possibly, indeed, 
it had been written in the cabinet; and, if 
that were so, it must be differently judged, 
and handled \^ith the more • caution. The 
news-boys; as h& went, were crying theme 
selves hoaVse along the footways; “ Special 
edition. Shocking fciurder of an M.P.” 

• That was the funejal oratiqn of one friend 
and cliehte; and he could not help a certain 

— C * * 

apprehension lest the good name of arfother 
shoul^ be sucked dowji in the eddy of the 
scandd. It was,' at^ least, a tickKsh decision 
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that he had to make; and, self-relict a$ hi 
was by habit, he began to cherish.a longiiig 
for advice. It was not to be had directly^ 
.but perhaps, he thought, it might be fished 
for. 

Presently after, he sat on one side of his 
ov^n hearth, with Mr. Guest, his head clerk, 
upon the othek and midway between, at a 
nicely calculaje^ distance from thg fire, a 
Bottle of a particular old wine that had long 

dwelt unsunned in .the foundations of his 

. • 

house. The fog stiU slept on the wing 
above the drowned city, where, the limps 
glimmered like carbuncles; and through the 
muffle *and smother of these fallen clouds, the 
procession of the town’s life was still I’olling 
^in through the great arteries* with, a sound as 
of a* mighty wind. But the roqm* was gay 
with firelight* In tlys bottle the acids were 
long ago resolved; the imperial dye had. 
. softened with tune, as tlie colour gjrQws richer 
in ^tained windows ;• and‘the glow of hot 
autumn afternoons on hillside vineyards was 
ready to b§ set free and ta disperse Ae fogs • 
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bf J-on^on, Insensibly the lawyer melted. 
There was no man from whom he kept 
-fewer secrets than Mr. Guest*; and he was 
not always sure that he kept as many ais*he, 
meant. Guest had often be^ on business 
to the doctor’s: he knew Poole; he .could 
scarce have failed to hear of Mr. Hycfe’s 
familiarity about the'house^he might draw 
conclusipns : was it* not as» well, then, *that 
he should see a letter which put that mystery 
to rights ? and, above ajl, since Guest, being 
a great student and ^critic of handwriting, 
wovHd con^der the step natural and obliging ? 
The clerk, besides, was a man of counsel; 
he would scarce rekd so strange a document 
without dropping a remark; and by that 
remark Mi;. Utterpn might shape his futur^^^ 
course. * * 

“This is a sad business about Sir Dan- 
, vers,'’ he said. 

“ Yes„sjr, indeed."^ ft has elicited a great* 
, - deal of public feeling,” i^turned Gues^ “»The 
man, of course, was mad.” 

• “ I &ouId like^to hear your viejys on that,” 
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replied UttersQn. “ I have a document heroi 
in his handwriting; it is between ourselves, 
for I scarce Iqiow what to do about it; it i^ 
an» ugly business at the best. But there lit 
is; quite in your way: a murderer’s auto¬ 
graph.” 

’Guest’fi eyes brightened, and he sat down 
at once and studied it*wj,th passion. “ No, 
sir.’i he said; ‘\iot mstd; but it is an odd 
hand.” 

“ And by all accounts a very odd writer,” 
added the lawyer. * * 

Just then the servant entered with a qpte. 

“Is that from Dr. Jekyll, sir?” inquired 
the cldrk. “ I thought J knew the writing. 
Anything private, Mr. Utterson?” 

“Only an invitation to*dinner. *Why? 
do you want to see it?’* , 

“One m*c«nent. I thank you, sir;” and 
the clerk laid the two sheets of paper along¬ 
side and sedulously compared their contents.* 
“ Thank you, sir,” h§ said at la5t, returning 
both ; " it’s a very interesting autogj^aph.” 

There was a pause, during wl^ch Mr. 
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iJtterson struggled with higise^f. “Why 

did you compare them, Guest ? ” he inquired 

juddenly. „ 

“Well, sir,” returned the clerk, “there’s a 
rather singular resemblance; the two hands 
are in many points identical: only differently 
sloped.” c 

“Rather quaint,” siaid Utijprson. 

“ It is, as you say,'rather Quaint,” retuimed 
Guest, 

“ I wouldn’t speak of this note, you know,” 
said the master. 

“ No, sir,” said tlie clerk. “ I under¬ 
stand.” 

But no sooner was Mr. Utterson'alone 
that" night, than he locked the note into his 
safe, where it reposed from that time forward. 
“ What! ”,he thought, “ Henry Jekyll forge 
for a murderer!” And his blObd ran cold 
in hi» veins. 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENT OF DR. 
LANYON. 

Time ran on thousand^ of pounds were 

offered in rewarcl for thfe death of Sir Dan- 

^^ers was resented as a public injury; but 

Mr. Hyde had disappeared out of the ken of 

the police as though* he had never existed. 

Much of his past was unearthed, ipdeed,*and 

all disreputable: tales came out of the man’s 

cruelty! at opce so callous and violent, of his 

vile life, of his strange associates, of the 

hatred that seemed to hav^ surrounded his 
• • * 
career; but of his present whereabouts, not 

a whisper. *From the time he had left the 
house in Soho on the morning of the mifrder, 
he was simply Blotted oftt; and gradually, as 
time drew on, Mr. Utterson began to re¬ 
cover from the hotness of his alarmy and to 
grow more at quifet with himself The 
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•de^th of Sir Danvers was,.to\is way of 
thinking,, more than paid for by the dis- 
pdp^earance of Mr. Hyde. Now that that 
evil influence had been withdrawn, a new 
life began for Dr. Jekyll. hje came out of 
his seclusion, renewed relations with*^ his 
friends, became once more their famFiiar 
guest and entertainer; and^v'hilst he had 
always ^been known for c/harities, he»was 
now no less distinguished for religion. H*e 
was busy, he was much in the open air, he 
did good; his face seemed to open and 
brighten, if with an inward consciousness 
of service; and for more than two months, 
the doctor was at ^eace. r 

On the 8 th of January Utterson had dined 
at the doctor’s with a small party; Lanyorf, 
had been fhere; and the face of the* host 
had looked from one to the other as in the 
old ‘days when the trio were inseparable 
friends. . *On the 1*2 tH, and again on the 
14 th, the door wKs shut against the la\^yer. 
"The doctor was confined to the house,” 
Poole <said, " and saw' no one.” On the 
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15th, he tried again, and was again refused f 
and having now been used for th^ fast two 
months to see his friend almost daily,‘hfe- 
found this return of solitude to weigh upon 
his spirits. T)ie fifth night, he had in Guest 
to (fipe with him; and the sixth he betook 
hirfiself to Dr. Lanyonte. 

There at lea^t he was .not denied admit¬ 
tance ; but whin he * came in, he was 
shocked at the change which had taken 
place in the doctor’s, appearance. He had 
his death-warrant written legibly upon his 
face. The rosy man had growrj pale; his 
flesh had fallen away; he was visibly balder 
and older; and yet it was not so much these 
tokens of a swift physical decay that arrested 
the lawyer’s notice, as a loolc in the eye and 
quality of manner that seemed ya •testify to 
some deep-seated terror of the mind. It 
was unlikely that the doctor should * fear 
death; and yet that *was what Utt^rson was 
tempted, to suspect, j “ Yfts,” he thought; 
y he is a doctor, he must know his own state 
and that Jiis days*are counted; *d the 
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* knowledge is more than he can bear.” And 

yet when Utterson remarked on his ill looks, 
,it ^as with an air of great firmness that Lan- 
yon declared himself a doomed man. » 

“ I have had a shock,” ^e said, “ and 
I shall never recover. It is a question of 
weeks. Well, life'has been pleasant*; I 
liked it; yes, sir, I ujed to 1 ^ it. I some¬ 
times think if we knew a^l, we should be 

r 

more glad to get |way.” 

“Jekyll is ill, too,” observed Utterson. 
“Have you seen himV’ 

But Laqyon’s face changed, and he held 
up a trembling hand. “ I wish to see or 
hear no more of Or. Jekyll,”, he said, in 
a loud, unsteady voice. ” I am quite done 
with that person ; and I beg that you will 
spare me ^ any allusion to one whom I 
regard as dead.” 

“Tut, tut!” said Mr. Utterson; and then, 
after a cqnsiderable ^auSe, “ Can’t I do any¬ 
thing.^” he inquired. ^‘We are three very 
old friends, Lanyon; we shall not live to, 
make others,” 
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“ Nothing can be done,” returned Lan- 
yon; “ ask himself.” 

“JHe will not see me,” said the lawyer.^* 

^ I am not surprised at that,” was the 
reply. “ Sonje day, Utterson, after I am 
dea3,^ you may perhaps come to learn the 
rigfit and wrong of this. I cannot tell you. 
And in the «^antime,« if^ you can sit and 
talk ‘With me of other things, for God’s sake, 
slay and do so; but J^f you cannot keep 
clear of this accursed topic, then, in God’s 
name, go, for I cannpt bear it.” 

As soon as he got home, Utterson sat 
down and wrote to Jekyll, complaining of 
his exclusion from the ‘house, and asking 
the cause of this unhappy break ^ with 
Uanyon; and the next day bi^ought him 
a long answer, often very pathetically 
worded, ancf sometimes darkly mysterious 
in drift. The quarrel with Lanyon* was 
incurable. “ I *do not Ijlame our old friend,” 
Jekvll \vrote, “but I^harefhis view that we 
must never meet. I mean from haiceforth 

9 

to lead a, life of %x^reme seclusiy ; you 
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'must not be surprised, nor must you doubt 
my friendship, if my door is often shut 
edvfen to you. You must suffer me to go 
my own dark way. I have brought * on 
myself a punishment and a ganger that I 
cannot name. If I am the chief of signers, 
I am the chief of -sufferers also. * I cduld 
not think that this earth contained a place 
for sufferings and terrors ’ so unmanning; 
and you can do but one thing, Utterson, 
to lighten this destiny, and that is to 

c • 

respect my silence.” Utterson was amazed ; 
the dark iofluence of Hyde had been with¬ 
drawn, the doctor had returned to his old 
tasks and amities ; a week ago, jthe prospect 
had smiled with every promise of a cheerful 
and an honoured age; and now in a' 
moment,‘friendship and peace of mind* and 
the whole tenor of his life were wrecked. 
So gVeat and unprepared a change pointed 
to madnpss; but in view of Lanyon's 
manner and words, there must lie foi^ it 
some deeper ground. 

• A w^k afterwards^ iJr. Lanypn took to 
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his bed, and in something less than a fort-* 
night he was dead The night .after the 
funeral, at which he had been sadly affected, 
Utterson locked the door of his business 
room, and sitting there by the light of a 
melSincholy candle, drew out and set before 
hini an ^envelope add!»essed by the hand 
and sealed wi^ the seal of his dead friend. 
" Pmvate : for the hands of J. G. ytterson 
Aone, and in case of his predecease io be 
destroyed unread” sf> it was emphatically 
superscribed; and the lawyer drea<^ed to 
behold the contents. “ I have juried one 
friend to-day,” he thought: “ what if this 
should * cost jne another*?” And then he 
condemned the fear as a disloyalty^ and 
.broke the seal. Within there was another 
enclosure, likewise sealed, an^i • marked 
upon the cover as “not to be opened till 
the death or disappearance of Dr. Kenry 
Jekyll Utterson cbuW not trust jiis eyes. 
Yes, it was disappe^ance?; here again, as 
jn ftie mad will, which he had long ago 
restored to. its auth<!h:,*vhere again w#re the 
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•id«^ of a disappearance and tne name of 
Henry ^Jpkyll bracketed. But in the will, 
.thdt idea had sprung from, the sinister 
suggestion of the man Hyde; it was*set 
there with a purpose all too plain and 
horrible Written by the hand of Lan^on, 
what should it mean ? A great- curio'iity 
came to the trustee? to disj^^gard the pro¬ 
hibition,^ and dive at once to the bottom of 
these mysteries; but professional honotir 
and faith to his dead (riend were stringent 
obligations ; and the packet slept in the 
inmost cor/ier of his private safe. 

It is one thing to mortify curiosity, 
another to conquer it; and ^ it may be 
doubted if, from that day forth, Utterson 
desired the society of his surviving friend^ 
with the* s^me eagerness. He thought of 
him kindly; but his thoughts were dis¬ 
quieted and fearful. He went to call in¬ 
deed ; bqt‘ he was 'pefhaps ‘ relieved to be 
denied admittance; perhaps, in his heart, 
he preferred to speak with Poole upon the 
doorstep, and surroi^ded by tlje air and 
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sounds of fhe open city, rather than to^e* 
admitted into that house of .voluntary 
bondage, and. to sit and speak with its in¬ 
scrutable recluse. Poole had, indeed, no 
very pleasant ^news to communicate. The 
doctor, it appeared, now more than ever 
coilfined .himself to the cabinet over the 
laboratory, wii^re he w«uVi sometimes even 
sleep: he was out of s^Jirits, he ha^ grown 
very silent, he did not read; it seemed as 
if he had something pn his mind. Utterson 
became so used to thq unvarying character 
of these reports, that he fell ofif little by 
little in the frequency of his visits. 



INCIDENT AT THE WINDOW. 

It chanced on Sunday, when Mr. • Uttet^on 
was on his usual' Mfalk witj^ Mr. Enfield, 
that thfir way lay once again through the 
by-street; and that when they came in froht 
of thg door, both stopped to gaze on it. 

“ Well,” said Enfield, “ that story’s at 
an end, atr least We shall never see more 
of Mr. Hyde.” 

I hope not,” Said Uttersen. “ Did I 
ever c tell you that I once saw him, and 
shared your feeljng of repulsion ? ” ', 

“It \fras impossible to do the one without 
the other,” returned Enfielct “And, by 
the way^ what an ass you must have 
thought* me, not to Icnow that this was a 
back way to D^. Jekyll’s! It was partly* 
your 6wn fault that I found it out, even 
when U did.” 
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“ So yoi^ found it out, did you ? ” ^ai3 
Utterson. “ But if that be so,* we mAy 
ste^ into the* court and take a look at t^e* 
windows. To tell you the truth, I am un¬ 


easy about ppor Jekyll; and even outside, 
I fefl as if the presence of a friend might 
dc^ him ^ood.” * 

The cour*>*»was ve?y'»cool and a little 
damp, and full of premature twilight, al¬ 
though the sky, high up overhead, Wcis 
still bright with sunset. The middle one 
of the three windows^ was half way open; 
and sitting close beside it, taking the air 
with an infinite sadness of mien, like some 
disconsolate. prisoner, Utterson saw Dr. 
Jekyll. 

,* “What! Jekyll I” he^ cried* “I trust 
*you are better.” • * 

“I am very low, Utterson,” replied the 
doctor drearily; “very low. It will* not 
»last long, than^ God.”* ^ • 

“ You^ stay too mach ihdoors,” said the 
^lawirer. “You should be out, whifJ^ing up 
the* circul^ion, likeTli^r. •Enfield j|fid me. 
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I * * 

^['Inis is my cousin — Mr. Biifield — Dr. 
Jekyll.)* - Come now; get your hat, and 
t4ke a quick turn with us.” * 

“You are very good,” sighed the other. 
“ I should like to very much,; but no, no, 
no; it is quite impossible; I dare not. ^ 'But 
indeed, Utterson, B am very glad to ^ee 
you; this is really* a grea*^ pleasure. I 
would ^sk you and 'Mr. Enfield up, but the 
place is really not fit.” * 

“ Why then,” said. the lawyer, good- 
naturedly, “the best .thing we can do is to 
stay downchere, and speak with you from 
where we are.” 

“ That is just whkt I was about to venture 
to prqpose,” returned the doctor, with a smile. 
But the words were hardly uttered, before, 
the smite «was struck out of his face* and' 
succeeded by an expression of such abject 
terror and despair, as froze the very blood 
of the two gentlenlen* below. They saw' 
it but for a glimpse,* for the window was 
instantly thrust down; but that glimpse ihad 
been si^fficient, ami tjfSHy turned jnd left the 
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court wikhcnh a word. In silence, too, tlfey 
traversed the by-street; and it lyas not unt^l 
the^ had come into a neighbouring thorouglj-. 
fart, where even upon a Sunday there were 
still some stirtings of life, that Mr, Utterson 
at l^t turned and looked at his companion. 
Tlfey were both pale* and there was an 
answering h«ror in thtit* eyes. 

“ God forgive us 1 God forgive uf 1 ” said 
Mr, Utterson. 

But Mr. Enfield •only nodded his head 
very seriously, and walked on once more in 
silence. 
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Mr. Utterson was* sitting Jby hi3 fireside 
one evening aftdJ" *dinner, >^ien he was 
surprised to receive a visit from Poole. 

“ Bless me, Poole, what brings you here ?*” 
he crif.d; and then, taking a second look at 
him, “What ails you?” he added; “is the 
doctor ill 

“Mr Utterson,” said the man, “there is 
something wrong.’^ 

“ 'Cake a sea^, and here is a glass of wine 
for you,” 'said the lawyer. “ Now, take* 
your timef and tell me plainly wha< you 
want.” 

“You |cnow the doctor’s ways, sir,” re- 

C. « 

plied Po0l,e, “ and how he shuts himself up.’ 
Well, he’s shut up agdin in the cabinet; and ‘ 
I don’t like it, sir—I wish I may dierif I 
like itJt M/. Utter|<^ sir. I’mcafraid.’^ 
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" Now, IHjr good man,” said the lawmen 
**be explicit. What are you afr^H'of?” 

“ IVe been afraid for about a wefeK,” 
returned Poole, doggedly disregarding the 
question; “and I can bear it no more.” 

The man’s appearance amply bore out 
hie words; his manner was altered for the 
worse: an<^ dxcept for ,the moment when 
he had first announced his terror, he had 
not once looked the lawyer in the face. 
Even now, he sat ,with the glass of wine 
untasted on his knee, ^ and his eyes directed 
to a corner of the floor. “ I can bear it 


no more,” he repeated. 

“Come,”,said the lawyer, “I see you 
have some good reason, Poole; I see there 
'is something seriously amiss. Try to tell 
me what it is.” • 

“ I think? there’s been foul play,” said 
Poole, hoarsely. 

“ Foul play*! ” cried the law}?er, a good 
deal frightened, and rather inclined to be 
irrjtatecJ in consequence. “ What fpul play ? 
what does the maa« mefin ? ” 
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• I daren’t say, sir,” was answer; 
“.but will.you come along with me and see 
for* yourself?” • 

Mr. Utterson’s only answer was to rise 
and get his hat and great foat; but he 
observed with wonder the greatness of‘the 
relief that appeared'upon the butler’s fdle, 
and perhaps with no «less, that the wine was 
still untasted when he set it down to follow. 

It was a wild, cold, seasonable night Of 
March, with a pale moon, lying on her back 

f • 

as though the wind ,had tilted her, and a 
flying wraqk of the most diaphanous and 
lawny texture. The wind made talking 
difficult, and flecked" the blood into the face. 
It seejned to have swept the streets un¬ 
usually bare of passengers, besides; for Mr.' 
Utterson* t^jought he had never seen'that* 
part of London so deserted. He could have 
wishM it otherwise; never in his life had he 

t c 

been con^ious of so fehdrp a wish to see and ■ 
touch his tellow-areatures; for, struggle as 
he might, there was borne in upon his njind. 
a crusliing anticipatiem of calamity. The 
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square, wh^they got there, was all full of 
wind and dust, and the thin tree^ in the 
garden were dashing themselves along tne 
raikng. Poole, who had kept all the way a 
pace or two ^ahead, now pulled up in the 
middle of the pavement, and in spite of the 
hiring weather, took off«his hat and mopped 
his brow juith a red «p<jcket-handkerchief. 
But for all the hurry df his coming;, these 
were not the dews of exertion that he wiped 
away, but the moistyre of some strangling 
anguish ; for his face, was white, and his 
voice, when he spoke, harsh and broken. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ here we are, and 
God grant there be nothing wrong.” 
“Amen, Poole,” said the lawyer. 
Thereupon the servant knockefi in a very 
guarded manner; the door was ^opeiled on 
the chain; and a voice asked from within, 
“Is that you, Poole?” 

« “It’s all riglit,” said*Poole. “Open the 
door.” . • 

Tjhe hall, when they entered "it, was 
bristly lighted up; the fire was bui^ high ; 
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V* * * 

•and about the hearth the Tid!ole of the 
servant^,. men and women, stood huddled 
together like a flock of sheep. • At the sight 
of Mr. Utterson, the housemaid broke Into 
hysterical whimpering ; and the cook, crying 
out, “Bless God! it’s Mr. Utterson,” 'ran 

r 

forward as if to take him in her ^arms. 

“ What, what ?* Are you all here ? ” said 
the lawyer, peevishly. “ Very irregular, 
very unseemly ; your master would be far 
from pleased,” 

“ Tliey’re all afrai^,*’ said Poole. 

Blank ^lence followed, no one protest¬ 
ing ; only the maid lifted up her voice, and 
now wept loudly. • , 

“Hold your tongue!” Poole said to her, 
with a fero 9 ity of accent that testified to hife, 
own jangled nerves; and indeed when the 
girl had so suddenly raised the* note of her 
lamentation, they had all started and turned 
towards tlie inner doftr'with faces of dread¬ 
ful expectAion. 4‘And now,” continued the 
butler, addressing the knife-boy, “ reachi me 
a candle, and we’ll get this through hands 
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at once. then he begged Mr. Utter-* 

son to follow him, and led the to the 
bacj|: garden.* * ^ 

** Now, sir,” said he, “you come as gently 
as you can, I want you to hear, and I don’t 
want jou to be heard. And see here, sir, if 
by* any dhance he was‘to ask you in, don’t 
go.” • . 


Mr. Utterson’s nerves, at this unlooked- 
for termination, gave a jerk that nearly 

threw him from his*balance; but he re-col- 

• » 

lected his courage, and followed the butler 
into the laboratory building and through the 
surgical theaire, with its lumber of crates 
and bottles, <0 the foot*of the stair. Here 

Poole motioned him to stand on one side 

• • 

and listen; while he hirnself, setting down 
the handle ^nd making a great »nd Cbvious 
call on hjs resolution, mounted the steps, and 
knocked with a somewhat uncertain hand on 
the red baize of the dkbinet door. 

“Mr., Utterson, sir, asking to see you,” 
he called; and even as he did so, oftce more 
violently signed to the lawyer to ^ve ear.* 
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A voice answered from within: “Tell 
him cannot see any one,” it said, complain- 

ipgiy- 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Poole, with a rfote 
of something like triumph in his voice; and 
taking up his candle, he led Mr. Uttjerson 
back across the yafd and ^into die great 
kitchen, where the** fire was v.-^'t and the 
beetles ^were leaping on the floor. 

“Sir,” he said, looking Mr. Utterson In 
the eyes, “was that my master’s voice?” 

“It seems much .changed,” replied the 
lawyer, vety pale, but giving look for look. 

“Changed? Well, yes, I t^ink so,” said 
the butler. “ Have I been twenty years in 
this man’s house, to be deceived about his 
voice? No, sir; master’s made away with ;< 
he w3s ‘made away with, eighf days* ago,' 
when we heard him cry out upon the name 
. ©f God; and wAo’s in there instead of him, 
and why it stays theVe,‘ is a thing that cries ‘ 
to Heaven, Mr. Utterson!” 

“ This is a very strange tale, Poole; this 
cis rather a wild -tale, my man,” said Mr. 
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Utterson, biting his finger. “Suppose it 

were as you suppose, supposing Dtl Jekyll 

to have been-*-welI, murdered, what could irl- 
• • 
duoe the murderer to stay ? That won’t hold 

water; it doesp’t commend itself to reason.” 

‘^Well, Mr. Utterson, you are a hard man 

to Satisfy,*but I’ll do it yet,” said Poole. “All 

this last wegls. (you must^lyiow) him, or it, or 

whatever it is that lives‘in that cabinet, has 

I • 

been crying night and day for some sort of 
medicine and cannot get it to his mind. It 
was sometimes his way—the master’s, that 
is—to write his orders on a she^ of paper 
and throw i| on the stair. We’ve had 
nothing else .this week back; nothing but 
papers, and a closed door, and the very 
jfieals left there to be smuggled in when 
nobody was^ looking. Well, sir, fv«r^ day, 
ay, and twice synd thrice in the same day, 
there have been orders and complaints, and^ 
•I have been sent flyihg* to all the wholesale 
chemists in town. Every* time 1 brought 
the stuff back, there would be another paper 
telling me to return it, because it was not 
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pure, and another order to a different firm. 

This di^g is wanted bitter bad, sir, whatever 

fbr.” • ' 

' « 
“Have you any of these papers?” a^ed 

Mr. Utterson. ^ 

Poole felt in his pocket and handed out a 
crumpled note, which the lawyer bending 
nearer to the cenJle, carefuPy examined. 
Its contents ran thus : “ Dr. Jekyll presents 
his compliments to Messrs. Maw. He As¬ 
sures them that their last sample is impure 
and quite useless far his present purpose. 
In the yeajr i8—, Dr. J. purchased a some¬ 
what large quantity from Messrs. M. He 
now begs them to search with the most 
sedulpus care, and should any of the 
same quality be left, to forward it to him ab 
once.'■ 'Expense is no consideration. • Thfe 
importance of this to Dr. J. can hardly be 
exaggerated.” So far the letter had run 
composedly enough 1 but here, with a sudden 
splutter of the peji, the writer’s emotion had' 
broken*loose. “For God’s sake,” he had 
added,find me* some of the q|d.” ^ 
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“ This is^ strange note,” said Mr. Utter-* 

son; and then, sharply, “ How do ybu come 
to have it open?” 

V The man at Maw’s was main angry, sir, 
and he threw^ it back to me like so much 
dirt,” returned Poole. 

'f'his'is unc^uestionably the doctor’s hand, 
do you kn^w?” resumad.the lawyer. 

“ I thought it looked like it,” said the 
servant, rather sulkily; and then, with an¬ 
other voice, “ But .what matters hand of 
write ? ” he said. “ I’ye seen him! ” 

“Seen him?” repeated Mr., Utterson. 
“Well?” 

“That’s it!” said Poole. “It was this 
way. I came suddenly into the theatre from 
.tlie garden. It seems he had .slipped out 
to look for ^this drug, or whatever »t*fs; for 
the cabinet door was open, and there he was 
at the far end of the room, digging among* 
•the crates. He looked’up when I. came in, 
gave a kind of cry, .and•whipped upstairs 
into the cabinet. It was but for one* minute 
thatt I saw him, but the hair stood upon my « 
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•head like quills. Sir, if that waS my master, 
yrhy hzRi he a mask upon his face? If it 
vfas my master, why did he cry out like a 
rat, and run from me ? I have served *him 
long enough. And then . . the man 
paused, and passed his hand over his face. 

“ These are all • very strango cfrcum- 
stances,” said •Utterson, i^)ut I think 
I begin to see dhylight. Your master, 
Poole, is plainly seized with one of these* 
maladies that both torture' and deform the 
sufferer; hence, for ayght I know, the altera¬ 
tion of hiis voice ; hence the mask and his 
avoidance of his friends; hence his eager¬ 
ness to find this drug, by mqans of which 
the poor soul retains some hope of ultimate 
recovery—»God ^rant that he be not d£-, 
ceive*?l*!» .There is my explanation; # it is 
sad enough, Poole, ay, and ‘appalling to 
consider; but it is plain and natural, hangs 
well together, and delivers us from all ex-, 
orbitant alarms.”* , « 

c 

. ‘^Sii*,” said the butler, turning to a sort 
of mouled pallor, “ that thing ^was not my 
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master, and there’s the truth. My master"' 
—here he looked round him, and tfegan to 
whisper—“ is e tall fine build of a man, and, 
this* was more of a dwarf.” Utterson at¬ 
tempted to protest. “O, sir,” cried Poole, 
“ do you think I do not know my master after 
twenty years ? do you think I do not know 
where his h^ad comes to*in,the cabinet door, 
where I saw him every rtiorning of my life } 
"No, sir, that thing in the mask was never 
Dr. Jekyll—God’ knows what it was, but 

t ® 

it was never Dr. Jekyll; and it is the 
belief of my heart that there was murder 
done.” 


“Poole,” replied the lawyer, “if you say 
that, it will become my duty to make cetjain. 
M^ch as I desire to spare your master’s 
feelingss, much as I am puzzled by ihis^note, 
which seems io prove him to be still alive, 
I shall consider it my duty to break in that 
door.” • ' 


“Ah, Mr. UttersoOjj^l^^^fl^l^^jjgi^ ^ 
the butler. 

“And now comes 
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resumed Utterson: “ Who is 'going to do 
it,?” •• 

“Why, you and me, sir,*' was the un-*^ 
daunted reply. • 

“That is very well said^” returned the 
lawyer; “ and whatever comes of it, I shall 
make it my business to see you are? no 
loser.” c c 

“T^ere is an axe in the theatre,” con¬ 
tinued Poole; “ and you might take the 
kitchen poker for yourself.” 

The lawyer took that rude but weighty 
instrument into his hand, and balanced it. , 
“ Do you know, Poole,” he said, looking 
up, “ that you artd I are about to place our¬ 
selves in a position of some peril?” 

“You fnay say so, sir, indeed,” returned 
the Bfltlnr. ^ 

“It is well, then, that we should be 
frank,” ,said the other. “ We both think 
more than we hSve said; let us make *a 
clean breast. This .masked figure that yotj 
saw, *did you recognise it?” 

* 

“ ^yell, sir, "it went so qtjick, and the 
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creature was so doubled up, that I could 
hardly swear to that,” was the answeh 
“ Bpt if you mean, was it Mr. Hyde ? —why, 
yei, I think it was! You see, it was much 
of the same bigness; and it had the same 
quick light way with it; and then who else 
could haVe got in by !he laboratory door? 
You have tiot forgot, sir" that at the time of 
the murder he had still the key with him? 
But that’s not all. I don’t know, Mr. 
Utterson, if ever you'met this Mr. Hyde?” 

“ Yes,” said the laVyer, “ I once spoke 
with him.” ’ 

“ Then you must know, as well as the rest 
of us, that tl^ere was something queer about 
that gentleman—something that gave a man 
ta turn—I don’t know rightly ho^r to s^y it, 
sir, Beyond * this : that you felt ft in your 
marrow—kind of cold and thin.” 

“ I own I fqlt something of what you 
describe,” said Mr. Utterson. ^ * 

“ Quite, so, sir,” r^urned Poole. “ Well, 

o 

when that masked thing like a monkey 
jumped from among the chemica^ and 
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whipped into the cabinet, it weht down my 
sppe lilce* ice. O, I know it’s not evidence, 
Mr. Utterson; I’m book-Iearnfed enougn^ for 
that; but a man has his feelings; and I give 

you my bible-word it was Mr. Hyde! ” 

• 

“Ay, ay,” said the lawyer. “My fears 
incline to the samfe point. ^ Evil, I fe*ar, 
founded—evil waa ‘ sure to come—of that 
connection. Ay, truly, I believe you; I 
believe poor Harry is killed ; and I belieVe 
his n\urderer (for what purpose, God alone 
can tell) is still lurking in his victim’s room. 
Well, let‘our name be vengeance. Call 
Bradshaw.” 

I 

The footman came at the summons, very 
whits and neryous. 

“Pull yourself,together, Bradshaw,” said 
the lai^yer. “This suspense,,. I know, Is 
telling upon all of you; but it is now our 
intention ,to make an end of jt. Poole, here, 
and I afe^ going to* force our way into the 
cabinet. If all ^s well, my shoylders are 
broad ‘enough to bear the blame. Mean¬ 
while, Jest anythfti^ should really be amiss, 
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or any mafefactor seek to escape by the 
bacl^you and the boy must go nfund |he 
corper with af pair of good sticks, and talie 
yoflr post at the laboratory door. We give 
you ten minutes to get to your stations.” 

As Bradshaw left, the lawyer looked at 
his watch. “^And noV, Poole, let us get 
to ours,” he said; and ‘taking the poker 
under his arm, he led the way into tlje yard. 
The scud had banked over the moon, and 
it was now quite dark. The wind, ^which 
only broke in puffs and draughts into that 
deep well of building, tossed the light of the 
candle^to and fro about their steps, until 
they came into the shefter of the theatre, 
where they sat down silently to .wait. 
London hummed solemnly all around; but- 
near^ at hand, the stillness was onljTTjroken 
by the soijnd of a footfall moving to and fro 
along the cabipet floor. , 

“ So it will walk all (lay, sir,” ^vflhispered 
Poole; “.ay, and the better«part of the night. 
Only when a new sample comes from the 
cherliist, theare’s a bit of a^ bteak. Ah. it’s an 
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ill conscience that’s such an enfmy to rest f 
Ah, sir,* theft’s blood foully shed in^very 
step of it ! But hark again, a 'little clo^r— 
put your heart in your ears, Mr. Utterson, 
and tell me, is that the doctor’s foot ? ” 
The steps fell lightly and oddly, with a 
certain swing, for aH they went so sfov/ly; 
it was different »indeed from gthe heavy 
creaking tread of Henry Jekyll. Utterson 
sighed. “ Is there never anything else ? ” 
he asked. • 

Poole nodded. “ Once,” he said. “ Once 
I heard it weeping! ” 

“Weeping? how that?” said the lawyer, 
conscious of a sudden chill af horror. 

“ Weeping like a woman or a lost soul,” 
said the batler. ^“I came away with that 
upon hly .jheart, that I could have wept 
too.” 

e 

But no^y the ten minutes drew to an end. 
Poole dianterred thd axe from under a stack* 
of packing straw; the candle was, set upon ‘ 
the neaVest table to light them to the attack 
and they drew near with bat^ breat^i to 
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where that patient foot was still going up, 
and (^wn, up and down in the^qui^l of the 
nighv. • •. 

‘,'Jekyll,” cried Utterson, with a louS 
voice, “ I demand to see you.” He paused 
a fnoment, but there came no reply. “ I 
give *yog fair warning^ our suspicions are 
aroused, and I "must an(| shall see you,” he 
resumed ; “ if not by fair means, then by 
' fsul—if not of your consent, then Uy brute 
force! ” 

“Utterson,” said'the voice, “for* God’s 
sake, have mercy!” 

“Ah, that’s not Jekyll’s voice—it’s 
Hyde's!” cried Utter^n. “Down with 
the door, Poole ! ” 

* Poole swung the axe o\fer his shdulder; 
•thc/blow shook the buifding, and^the r^ 
baize doof leaped against the lock and 
hinges. * A dismal screech, as of mere 
animal terror,‘rang fipm the cabinet. Up 
went the axe again, and again* the panels 
crashed and the frame bounded; fpur times 
the blow fell; but the wood was tough and 
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the fittings were of excellent workmanship; 
and it not until the fifth, that the lock 
byfst in sunder, and the wreck of the\k>or 
fell inwards on the carpet. *, 

The besiegers, appalled by their own riot 
and the stillness that had succeeded, stood 
back a little and peered in. There lay rfie 
cabinet before their^yes in the quiet lamp¬ 
light, a good fire glowing and chattering 
on the dearth, the kettle singing its thin 
strain, a drawer or two^open, papers neatly 
set forth on the business table, and nearer 
the fire, the things laid out for tea; the 
quietest room, you would have said, and, 
but for the glazed presses full 9 f chemicals, 
the' most commonplace that night in 

London. ‘ 

• 

Ri^h^n^ ^the midst there lay the k^idy* 
of a man sorely contorted and still twitching. 
They drew near on tiptoe, turned it on his 
back, and jleheld the foce of Ldward Hyde. 
He was dfessed ^n clothes far too large 
for him, • clothes of the doctor’s bigness; 
the cords of his face still moved with, a 
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semblance of life, but life was quite gone;* 
and the crushed phial in the h*id and 
the^strong snlell of kernels that hung upolj- 
the* air, Utterson knew that he was locking 
on the body of a self-destroyer. 

" We have come too late,” he said 
stefnly, ‘‘whether to save or punish. Hyde 
is gone to Jiis account; %nd it only remains 
for us to find the bodj^ of your m^ter.” 

The far greater proportion of the build¬ 
ing was occupied by the theatre, which 
filled almost the whole ground storey, and 
was lighted from above, and by the cabinet, 
which formed an upper storey at one end 
and looked upon the cburt. A corridor 
joined the theatre to the door on thg by- 
•street; and with this, the cabinet cogia* 
munlshted separately by a second Wght of 
stairs. There were besides a few dark 
closets and a spacious cellar. All these 
they now thoroughly* examined.* Each 
closet needed but a ^lante, for all were 
empty, and all, by the dust that fell from 
theii* doorSi had stood dong unopened. , 
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The cellar, indeed, was filled* with crazy 
lumber,#mostly dating from the tintes of 
the surgeon who was J ekyll’y predec^or; 
but §ven as they opened the door, t\iey 
were advertised of the uselessness of further 
search, by the fall of a perfect mat of cob¬ 
web which had fo» years sealed u{) the 
entrance. Nowhene was there,any trace 
of Henry Jekyll, dtad or alive. 

Poole stamped on the flags of the corri¬ 
dor. “He must be byried here,” he said, 
hearkening to the spund. 

“Or he,may have fled,” said Utterson, 
and he turned to examine the door in the 


by-street. It was ’locked; an^ lying near 
by on the flags,^they found the key, already 
,atajn ed with rust * , 

“ Thfe (ioes not look like us^,” ob^ved 
the lawyer. 

“Use!” echoed Poole. “Do you not 
see, sir, k is broken^ much as if a man had* 
stamped on it” • , 

“AhJ” continued Utterson, “and the 


fractures, too, are rusty.” Thp two pien 
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looked at each other with a scare. “This? 
is beyond me, Poole,” said the^ lawyer. 

’ “ Is&t us go Haack to the cabinet.” * 
They mounted the stair in silence^ and 
still, with an occasional awestruck glance at 
the* dead body, proceeded more thoroughly 
to ^xAmine the contents of the cabinet At 
one table,, there were straces of chemical 
work, various measured heaps of some 
white salt being laid on glass saucers,' as 
though for an experiment in which the 
unhappy man had been prevented. 

“ That is the same drug that 1 was 
always bringing him,” said Poole; and 

9 

even as he spoke, the kettle with a start¬ 
ling noise boiled over. ^ 

> * This brought them to the fireside, where, 
the e&sy chgiir was drawn cosily yp, ^mcT^the 
tea things stood ready to the sitter’s elbow, 
the very sugar in the cup. There were 
‘several books on a shek "; one lay beside the 
tea things open, and,Utt»rson was amazed 
to find it a copy of a pious work, fcft: which 
Jekyll had ,,^everal times expressed a great 
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esteem, annotated, in his own* hand-' with 
startlingc •blasphemies. \ 

- 'Next, in the course of their “review of'the 

^ • 

chaml^er, the searchers came to the cheval 

glass, into whose depth they looked with an 

« 

involuntary horror. But it was so turned as 
to show them nothing^but the rosy glow play¬ 
ing on the roof, thee fire sparkling in a hun¬ 
dred repetitions alon§ the glazed front of the 
presses, and their own pale and fearihl 
countenances stooping to look in. 

“ This glass has seen some strange things, 
sir,” whispered Poole. 

“And surely none stranger than itself,” 
echped the lawyer, !n the samettone. “ For 
what ^did Jekyll^”—he caught himself up at 
tljfi^ord with a start, and then conquering. 
the weaknees : “ what could Jekyll want'with 
it?” he said. 

“You may say that!” said Poole. 

Next they turned* to the business table. ‘ 
On the desk among the,neat array of papers, a 
large erfvelope was uppermost, and bore, in 
the doctor’s hand, the name of Mr. Utterson. 



last night. 


TheVlawyer unsealed it, and several en¬ 
closures fell to the floor. The flint was a 
wiH, drawn ih the same eccentric terms 
the one which he had returned six iponths 
before, to serve as a testament in case of 
de*ath and as a deed of gift in case of dis¬ 
appearance; but in place of the name of 
Edward Hyde, the law)ier, with indescrib¬ 
able amazement, read the name of Gabriel 
Jbhn Utterson. He looked at Poole; and 
then back at the' papers, and last of all at the 
dead malefactor stretched upon the carpet. 

“ My head goes round,” he said. “ He 
has been all these days in possession; he 
had no cause to like tne; he must have 
raged to see himself displaced; and ^e has 
not destroyed this document.” - 
• He caught the next paper; it *was a brief 
note in the doctor’s hand, and dated at the 
top. “ O Poole! ” the lawyer crie,d, “ he was 
alive and here this ddy. He cannot have 
been disposed of in so,short a space; he must 
be still alive, he must have fled! A’nd then, 
whv fled ? *and how ? and in that case can. 
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’we venture to declare this sufcide ? we 
must bt* careful. I foresee that we iftayyet 
jhvolve your master in some^ dire catastro¬ 
phe.”. 

“ Why don’t you read it, sir } ” asked 
Poole. 

“ Because I feaa,” replied the lawyer, 
solemnly. “ God .^ant I have no cause for 
it!” And with that he brought the paper^ 
to his eye, and read as follows:— 

• 

“ My dear Utterson,—When this shall fall 
into your hands, I shall have disappeared, 
under what circumstances I have not the 
penetration to foresee; but my instintts and 
all the circumstances of my nameless situa¬ 
tion tell me that' the end is sure and must be 
^ ® 
early. Go then, 3.nd first read the nai^ative 

which Lanyon warned me he was to place in 
yrour hands; and if you care to Hear more, 
turn to tjie confession of ‘ 

“ Your unworthy and unhappy friend, 


“ Henry Jekyll.” 



tits LAST moat. 


d5 

“’there iwas a thihJ enclosure I” asked 
Uttereon. *• 

Here, sii^” said Poole, and gave into hjs^ 
hands a considerable packet sealed in several 
places. 

*rhe lawyer put it in his pocket. “ I 
wduld say nothing of* this paper. If your 
master ha£ fled or is dead, we may at least 
save his credit. It is how ten; I must go 
‘home and read these documents in quiet; 
but I shall be back, before midnight^ when 
we shall send for the •police.” 

They went out, locking the door of the 
theatre behind them; and Utterson, once 
more leaving the servahts gathered about 
the fire in the hall, trudged jpack to his,office 
to^read the two narratives in * which jhis 
mystery wa^ now to be explained. 
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On the ninth of January, now four days^o, 

< G 

I received by the evening delivery a regis¬ 
tered envelope, adSrpssed in the hand of my 
colleagte and old school-companion, Henry. 
Jekyll. I was a good deal surprised by this; 
for we were by no means in the habit of 
correspondence; I had seen the man, dined 
with him, 'indeed, the night before; and I 
could imagine nothing in our intercourse that 
should justify the formality of registration. 
The tontents infcreased my wonder; for this 

is how the letter ran:— ^ 

* ( * * 

“ 10/A Daember, 18— 

“Dear Lanyon,—You are one of my 
oldest friends; and .although we may have 
differed at times on scientific questions, L 
cannot, remember, at least on my‘side, any 
break in our affection. There was never a 
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day ^en, if you had-said to me, ‘Jekyll,’ 
my life, my honour, my reason, dep^d upon 
®yov>,’ I would !iot have sacrificed my forturie 
or my left hand to help you. Lanyoij, my 
life, my honour, my reason, are all at your 
mercy; if you fail me to-night, I am lost. 
Yofl might suppose, after this preface, that I 
am going •to ask you for something dis¬ 
honourable to grant. Judge for yourself. 

“ I want you to postpone all other engage¬ 
ments for to-night—ay, even if you ^ were 
summoned to the bedside of an emperor; to 
lake a cab, unless your carriage should be 
actually at the door; and, with this letter in 
your hand for^onsultatiorf, to drive straight 
to my house. Poole, my butler, has his 
orders; you will find hiiji waiting your 
arrival with a locksmith. The door of my 
cabinet is then to be forced ; and you are to 
go in alone; to open the glazed press (letter 
E) on the left hand, breaking the Ibck if it 
be shut; and to drajv o'st, wM all its 
contents as they stand, the fourth drawer from 
the top or (,which is the Same thing) the 
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’third Ifrom the bottom. In*my ^reme 
distresa|'of mind, I have a morbid fear of 
misdirecting you ; but even if* I am in es-or? 
you jmay know the right drawer by its con¬ 
tents : some powders, a phial, and a paper book. 
This drawer I beg of you to carry back with 
you to Cavendish Square exactly as ifstahds. 

' “ That is the part of the service : now 
for th§ second. You should be back, if you 
set out at once on the receipt of this, long 
before midnight; but J Will leave you that 
amount of margin, not only in the fear of one 
of those obstacles that can neither be pre^-- 

vented nor foreseen, but because an hour 

« • 

when your servants are in bed is to be pre¬ 
ferred for what will then remain to do. At 
midnight, * then,^ I have to ask you £5'"’ be 
alone in your consulting room, < to admit with 
your own hand into the house a man who 
will present himself in my name, and to 
place in his hands' the drawer that you will 
have brought (vith, you from my cabinet 
Then you will have played your part, and 
earned my gVatitude completely. Five 
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minmes afterwards, if you insist ^on an 
explanation, you will have understood th||, 
thase arrangements are of capital impdrt- 
anoe; and that by the neglect of^e of 
them, fantastic as they must appear, you 
might have charged your conscience with 
m^ death or jhe shipwreck of my reaspn.,^ 

“ Confident as I am tlsat you will not trme 
with this appeal, my heart sinks and my 
hand trembles at the bare thought of'such 
a possibility. Think.of me at this hour, in a 
strange place, labouring under a blackness of 
distress that no fancy can exaggerate, and 
yet well aware that, if you will but punctu¬ 
ally serve me,, my troubled will roll away like 
a story that is told. Seryp me, my, dear 
Xari)^n, and save ^ 

• , “ Your friend,o 

“H.J. 

^ » * 
“ P.S.—I had already sealed this Up when 

a fresh terror struck ^upoij my soul. It is 

possible that the post office may fail me, and 

this letter not come into your hands until to- 
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morrow'morning. In that case, dear L^myon, 
do ^^perrand when it shall be most con- 
venfent for you in the course of the day; ^d 
once .more expect my messenger at mid¬ 
night. It may then already be too late ; and 
if that night passes without event, you will 
.know that you have seen thg last*of Henry 

jkyll.” ‘' 

« 

Upon the reading of this letter, I mrfde 
sure my colleague was insane; but till that 
was proved beyond die possibility of doubt, 

I felt bound to do as he requested, The^ 
less I understood of this farrago, the less I 
was in a position tb judge of its importaqpe; 
and an appeal ,so worded could not be set 
aside without a grave responsibility. I roso 
according^ from table, got into a hahsofti, 
and drove straight to Jekyll’s hpuse. The 
butler wae awaiting my arrjval; he had re¬ 
ceived by the same post as mine a registered 
letter of instruction, aqd had sent gt once for ‘ 
a locksmith and a carpenter. The trades¬ 
men came while we were yet speaking; and 
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we moved ift a body to old Dr. Dtsnman's 
surgical theatre, from which (as |^qM^|ire 
'dcfUbtless aware) Jekyll’s private cabiiiet'is 
mo%t conveniently entered. The door was 
very strong, the lock excellent; the carpenter 
avowed he would have great trouble, and 
have to cfo muoh damage, if force were to 
used; ancf the locksmitn’was near despair. 
But this last was a handy fellow, aed after 
two hours’ work, the door stood open. The 
press marked E waSL unlocked; and I took 
out the drawer, had it* filled up with straw 

I* ^ _ 

and tied in a sheet, and returned* with it to 
Cavendish Square. 

Here I proceeded to examine its contents. 

The powders were neatly enough made up, 

•but i\ot with the nicety af the" dispensing 

chemist; so'that it was plain thSy were of 

Jekyll’s private manufacture; and when I 

opened one of the wrappers, I fiJund what 
• • 
seemed to me a simple crystalline salt of a 

white colour. The phial, <to which ^ I next 

turned my attention, might have been about 

half full of «i blood-red hqnor, whijh was 
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^ highly pungent to the sense of smell, and 
segued fto me to contain phosphorus and 
some volatile ether. At the other ingredi¬ 
ents I« could make no guess. The book was 
an ordinary version book, and contained little 
but a series of dates. These covered a 
period of many yearS; but b observed t'hat 
the entries ceased' *nearly a year*' ago, and 
quite abruptly. Here and there a brief remark 

• 

was appended to a date, usually no mobe 
than ^ single word: .‘“double” occurring 
perhaps six times tn a total of several 
hundred entries; and once very early in the 
list, and followed by several marks of ex¬ 
clamation, “ total * failure!!! All tljis, 
though it whetted my curiosity, told me little 
that was definite. Here were a phjfal of 
some tincftire, a paper of some salt, and the 
record of a series of experiments that had led 
(like too many of J ekyll’s investigations) to 
no end of practical usefulness. How could 
the pres^ce of ches^ articles in jny house 
affect either the honour, the sanity, or the 
life of my flighty colleague ? If hjs messenger 
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could go to lone place, why could he not gcf 
to another? And even granting some im-' 
pediment, why was this gentleman to*be 
reoeived by me in secret ? The more I re¬ 
flected, the more convinced I grew that I 
was dealing with a case of cerebral disease; 
antt though I dismissed my servants to 
bed, I loaded an old ran^plver, that I might 
be found in some posttire of self-defence. 
•Twelve o’clock had scarce rung out over 
London, ere the knocker sounded very gently 
on the door. I went myself at the summons, 
and found a small man crouching, against the 
pillars of the portico. 

^“Are you come from Dr. Jekyll?” I 
asked. 

i J^e told me “ yes ” by a constrained ges¬ 
ture*; and ivhen I had bidden hyn enter, he 
did not obey me without a searching back¬ 
ward glance into the darkness of^ the square. 
There was a policeman not far off, advanc¬ 
ing with his bull’s eye ppen; and at the 

® k § 

sight, I thought my visitor started and made 
greater haste. 
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* These- particulars struck me» I confess, 
disagreeably; and as I followed him into the 
bright ifght of the consulting Voom, I k^t 
my hand ready on my weapon. Here,* at 

last, I had a chance of clearly seeing him. 

$ 

I had never set eyes on him before, so much 
was certain. He was small, I have' said ; 
I was struck besides with the shcfc'king ex¬ 
pression of his face, with his remarkable 
combination of great muscular activity add 
great apparent debility‘of Constitution, and 
—last but not least—with the odd, subjective 
disturbance* caused by his neighbourhood. 
This bore some resemblance to incipient 
rigor, and was accbmpanied fey a markgd 
sinking of the pplse. At the time, I set it 
down to some idiosyncratic, personal dis|6,ste, 
and merely«wondered at the acutemess oP the 
symptoms; but I have since had reason to 
believe the^ cause to lie much deeper in the 
nature of *man, and to turn on some nobler 


hinge than the prpciple of hatred., 

This person (who had thus, from the first 


moment of his entfan9l3, struck in, me what I 
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can only describe as a disgustful «u‘iosityJ 

was dressed in a fashion that would have 

nva^e an ordinary person laugh^le; his 

clothes, that is to say, although they vjere of 

rich and sober fabric, were enormously too 

large for him in every measurement—the 

troths^ hangii^ on hi» legs and rolled up to 

keep th^ from the grotind, the waist of the 

coat below his haunches, and the collar 
• . . . * 
sprawling wide upon his shoulders. Strange 

to relate, this ludicrous accoutrement was far 

• t 

from moving me to laughter. Rather, as 
there was something abnormal, and mis¬ 
begotten in the very essence of the creature 
thgit now faced me—something seizing, sur¬ 
prising and revolting—this^ fresh disparity 
seem-ed but to fit in with and to’ reinforce it; 
st) that to my interest in the nmn’s nature 
and character, there was added a curiosity as 
to his origin, hjis life, his fortuncand status 
'in the world. 

These observations, though they have 
taken so great a spa^ to be set down in, 
were vet the work o^a few seconds. Mv 
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visitor i^was, indeed, on fire with sombre 
excitem^t 

•'* Ha^i you got it ? ” he ciied. “ H|%e 
you gpt it?” And so lively was his im¬ 
patience that he even laid his hand upon 
my arm and sought to shake me. 

I put him back, conscious,at his.to^jpKof 
a certain icy pang ateng my blood, r-" Come, 
sir,” said I. “You'forget that I have not 
yet the pleasure of your acquaintance. Be" 
seatedj if you please.” .And I showed him 
an example, and sat down myself in my 
customary seat and with as fair an imitation^ 
of my ordinary manner to a patient, as the 
lateness of the hbur, the nature of my 
pre-OQCupationSj^nd the horror I had of my 
visitor, would suffer me to muster. • 

“ I beg» your pardon. Dr. I*anyon,*" he 
replied, civilly enough. “ What you say is 
very well (founded; and my impatience has 
shown its* heels to my politeness. I come’ 
here at the instajjce of your colleague. Dr. * 
Henry }ekyll, on a piece of business of some 
moment; and I Undastood . . he paused 
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and put his *hand to his throat, and I could 
see, in spite of his collected manner that he 
was wrestling against the approaches of the 
hysteria—“ I understood, a drawer . , 

But here I took pity on my visitor’s sus¬ 
pense, and some perhaps on my own grow- 
in^^:?mosity. • » 

“ The?ft it is, sir,” said I, pointing to the 
drawer, where it lay on the floor jpehind a 
table, and still covered with the sheet. 

He sprang to it, £«fid then paused, apd laid 
^his hand upon his heart; I could hear his 
teeth grate with the convulsive action of his 
jaws ;.and his face was so ghastly to see that 
I .grew alarmed both for his life and reason. 

“ Compose yourself,” said I. • 

He turned a dreadful stjiile to me, and, as 
if with thejfiecision of despair, plftcked away 
the sheet At sight of the contents, he 
uttered one loijd sob of such immense relief • 
that I sat petrified. And the next moment, 
in a voiqe that was already fairly well under 
control, “Have you| a graduated* glass?” 
he asked. 
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* I rose from my place with something of 
an effort, and gave him what he asked. 

•He ttianked me with a *smiling npd, 
measiyed out a few minims of the red thic- 
ture and added one of the powders. The mix¬ 
ture, which was at first of a reddish hue, be¬ 
gan, in proportion as'^ the crystals mel^id^ to 
brighten in colour, to'effervesce audibly, and to 
throw qff small fumes of vapour. Suddenly^^ 
and at the same moment, the ebullition cease*d, 
and thp compound changed to a dark purple, 
which faded again more slowly to a watery^ 
green. My visitor, who had watched these 
metamorphoses with a keen eye, smiled, set 
down the glass upon the table, and then 
turned and looked upon me with an air of 
scrutiny. 

“ And n^w,” said he, “ to settle whal re’- 
mains. Will you be wise? wifi you be 
guided ? wll you suffer me tp take this glass 
in my hand, and to go forth from your house 
without further parley ? or has the greed of 
curiosity too much coirmand of you ? Think 
before you answer^ font shall be done as you 
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decide. As .you decide, you shall be left as 

f 

you were before, and neither richer nor 
*v\ji^r, unless *the sense of service iendered 
to a man in mortal distress may be cqunted 
as a kind of riches of the soul. Or, if you 
shall so prefer to choose, a new province of 
knd1«Wge an4 new avenues to fame and 
power ^3fl be laid openno you, here, in this 
room, upon the instant; and your sight shall 
blasted by a prodigy to stagger the un¬ 
belief of Satan.”' • 

“ Sir,” said I, affecting a coolness that 
1 was far from truly possessing, ‘^you speak 
enigmas, and you will perhaps not wonder 
that I hear you with no Very strong impres¬ 
sion of belief. But I have gone too fer in 
4he way of inexplicable services to pause 
before I see the end.” « 

“ It is well,” replied my visitor. “ Lanyon, 
you remember your vows: what t follows is 
under the seal of our profession. And now, 
‘you who have so long been bound to the 
most narrow and material views, you who 
have denie<4 the virti^e 6f transcendental 
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medicine, you who have (prided your 
superiors—behold! ” 

• He ffjt the glass to his li(>s, and dr^k* 
at oi\e gulp. A cry followed; he reeled, 
staggered, clutched at the table and held on, 
staring with injected eyes, gasping with open 
mouth; and as I Jooked, ^ there, cftr-e, I 
thought, a change-r-«he seemed to "swell—his 
face became suddenly black, and the features 
seemed to melt and alter—and the next 
moment I had sprung to my feet and leaped 
back against the wall, my arm raised to 
shield me from that prodigy, my mind sub¬ 
merged in terror. 

“ O God ! ” I sdreamed, and “ O God I ” 
again and again; for there before my eyes— 
pale and sheiken,^and half fainting, and grop 
ing before him with his handsi like a? man 
restored from death—there stood Henry 
Jekyll! » 

What Tie told me in the next hour I can^ 
not bring my mind to set on paper. I saW 
what Tsaw, I heard Iwhat I heard, and my 
soul sickened at ft; and yet, nqw when that 
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sight has feycied from my eyes I ask myself 
if I believe it, and I cannot answer.' My life 
is fhaken to Its roots ; sleep has lefwme ; *the 
deadliest terror sits by me at all h^rs^ of the 
day and night; I feel that my days are 
numbered, and that I must die; and yet I 
shei4,,*die incredulous., As for the moral 
turpitu^fisjthat man unveiled to me, even with 
tears of penitence, I canhot, even in memory, 
dwell on it without a start of horror. I will 
say but one thing, LItterson, and that (if you 
can bring your mind to credit it) will be 
more than enough. The creature who crept 
into my house that night was, on Jekyll’s 
own confession, known by the name of Hyde 
and hunted for in every cofner of the land 
as the murderer of Carew. • 

Hastie Lanyon. 



lift 


HENRY JEKYLL’S FULL STATEMENT 
OF THE CASE. 

( 

I WAS born in the^yiear i8— to ajtirge for¬ 
tune, endowed besides with excellent parts, 
inclined by nature to industry, fond of tbife 
respect of the wise apd good among my 
fellow-men, and thus, as might have been 
supposed, with every guarantee of an honour¬ 
able and distinguished future. And indeed, 
the worst of my faults was ^ certain im- 
patiept gaiety ,pf disposition, such as has 
made the happiness of many, but such as I. 
found it hrrd to reconcile with my imperious 
desire to carry my head high, and wear a 
more than commonly grave countenance be¬ 
fore the public. Hence it came about that 
I concealed my pleasures; and that when I 
reached years of rejection, and began to 
bok round me, ‘and take stock of my pro- 
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gress and^jjosition in the world, I stoo(f 
already committed to a profound duplicity^ of 
Jife, Many a*man would have even Mazoned 
such irregularities as I was guiltjirof; but 
from the high views that I had set before 
me, I regarded and hid them with an almost 
mofbid^ sense 0 / shames It was thus rather 
the exa^iiig nature of jny aspirations, than 
any particular degradation in my faults, that 
rnade me what I was, and, with even a deeper 
trench than in the majority of men, severed 
in me those provinces of good and ill which 
cfivide and compound man’s dual nature. In 
this case, I was driven to reflect deeply and 
inveterately on that hard* law of life, which 
lies at the root of religion, and is one of the 
snost plentiful springs of distress! Though 
sa piKjfoundj a double-dealer, I was in no 
sense a hypocrite ; both sides of me were in 
dead earnest; I was no more myself when 
I laid aside restraint and plunged in shame, 
Tthan when I laboured, in the eye of day, at 
the furtherance of knowledge or the relief of 
sorrow and offering. And it chanced that 
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the direction of my scientific studies, which 

led wholly towards the mystic and the trans- 

cendenrid, reacted and shed a strong ligjiir 

on this \nnsciousness of the perennial •war 

among my ^members. With every day, and 

from both sides of my intelligence, the moral 

and the intellectual I thus drew steadily 

nearer to that truth-, by whose partial dis- 
« 

covery^ I have been doomed to such a dread¬ 
ful shipwreck : that man is not truly one, hut 
truly,two. I say two,* because the state of 
my own knowledge does not pass beyond 
that pcMnte Others'will follow, others will 
outstrip me on the same lines ; and I hazard 
the guess that maA will be ultimately known 
for a mere polity of multifarious, incongruous 
and independent denizens. I, for my part, 
from the' nature of my life, advanced in¬ 
fallibly in one direction, and in one direction 
only. It was on the moral side, and in my 
own person, that I learned to recognise the 
thorough and primitive duality of man; I 
saw that, of the two natures that contended 
in the field of my consciousness, even if I 
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could rightly be said to be either, it was only 
because I was radically both; and fron^ an 
igally date, even before the cour.^ of my 
scientific discoveries had begui^o suggest 
the most naked possibility of such a miracle, 
I had learned to dwell with# pleasure, as a 
befovsd -daydream, o» the thought of the 
separation of these eldiftents. If each, I 
told myself, could but be housed in separate 
identities, life would be relieved of all that 
was unbearable; the unjust might go his 
jvay, delivered from the aspirations and re¬ 
morse of his more uprfght twin; and" the just 
could .walk steadfastly and securely on his 
up.ward path, doing the good things in which 
he found his pleasure, and no longer exposed 
'to disgrace and penitence,by the hands of 
this extran^us evil. It was thft curse of 
mankind tljat these incongruous faggots were 
thus bound together—that in the agonised 
womb of consciousness, these polar twins 
should be continuously struggling. How, 
then, were they dissociated ? 

I was so far in my reflections, when, as I 
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light began to phine upon 
fitmi the laboratory table. I be¬ 
gin to pMtxsive more deeply than it has tfres/ 
yet been\a^, the trembling immateriahty, 
the mist-lil» transience, of this seemingly so 
solid body in which we walk attired. Cer¬ 
tain agents I fobnd*to hav» the potver to 
shake and to pludlf Aack that fleshly vest¬ 
ment, eyen as a wind might toss the curtains 
of a pavilion. For two good reasons, I \^ill 
not enjter deeply into this scientific branch of 
my confession. First, because I have beeij 
made to learn that th§ doom and burthen of 
our life is bound for ever on man’s shoulders; 
and when the attempt is made to cast it off, 
it but returns upon us with more unfamiliar 
and more awful pressure. Second, because; 
as my narftitive will make, alas I'too evMeiit, 
my discoveries were incomplete. Enough, 
then, that! not only recognised my natural 
body from the mere aura and effulgence of 
certain of the powers that made up^my spirit, 
but managed to compound a drug by which 
these powers should be dethroned from their 
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supremac](j^ |uid a second form and counted 
nance substituted, none the less natural to me 
vi)dcause they were the expression, and bore 
the stamp, of lower elements in spul. 

I hesitated long before I pvK this theory 
to the test of practice. I k|iew well that I 
risked death; /or any 4rujf that so potently 
controlled and shook ^tbe very fortress of 
identity, might by the least scruple of an 
ot^erdose or at the least inopportunity in the 
moment of exhibition, utterly blot out that 
immaterial tabernacle which I looked to it 
to change. But thtf temptation • of a dis¬ 
covery so singular and profound, at last over¬ 
came the suggestions ofalarm. I had long 
since prepared my tincture ;• I purchased at 
•once, from a firm of whojesald chemists, a 
large quan^ty of a particular salt, which I 
knew, from my experiments, to be the last 
ingredient required; and, late one accursed 
’night, I compounded the elements, watched 
them boil and smoke together in the glass, 
and when^ the ebullition had subsided, with a 
strong gl^w of courage, drftnk off the potion. 
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The most racking pangs suc^eded: a 
grinding in the bones, deadly nausea, and a 
horror of the spirit that cannot be exceeded 
at thejhoj^of birth or death. Then these 
agonies beg^ swiftly to subside, and I came 
to myself as Hf out of a great sickness. 
There was somediing strange in nty Sensa¬ 
tions, something indescribably new, and, from 
its very^ novelty, incredibly sweet. I felt 
younger, lighter, happier in body; within 
I was ^conscious of a heady recklessness, a 
current of disordered sensual images running 
like a mill mce in my fency, a solution of the 
bonds of obligation, an unknown but not art 
innocent freedom of the soul. ^ I knew my¬ 
self, at the first breath of this new life, to be 
more wicked, tenfold more wicked, sold a 
slave to my original evil; and the thovlghf, 
in that moment, braced and delighted me 
like wine. I stretched out my hands, exult¬ 
ing in the freshness of these sensations; and 
in the act, I was suddenly aware that I had 
lost in stature. 

There was no* mirror, at that,, date, in 
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my room^ fhat which stands beside me aS 

I write wai^ brought there later on, and for 

jhfe very purpose of those transformations. 

The night, however, was far gon;< into the 

morning—the morning, black it was, was 

nearly ripe for the conceptic^ of the day— 

thfe inmates of^my houfe ^re locked in the 

most rigorous hours slumber; and I 

determined, flushed as I was with hope and 
• • 
triumph, to venture in my new shape as far 

as to my bedroom* I crossed the yard, 

,wherein the constellations looked down upon 
me, I could have thoaght, with wonder, the 
first creature of that sort that their unsleep¬ 
ing vigilance* had yet disclosed to them; I 
stole through the corridors„a stranger^in my 
own house; and coming to my* room, I saw 
for the firs^ time the appearance*of Edward 
Hyde. 

I must here speak by theory* alone, say-. 
ing not that wfiiich I know, but that which I 
suppose to be most probable. The evil side 
of my nskure, to which I had now transferred 
the stan^ping efficacy, was less robust and 
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less developed than the good j/i/picb I had 
just deposed. Again, in the cdurse of my 
life, which had been, after all, nine-tenthi ^ 
life of^efft^i^, virtue and control, it had been 
much less vxercised and much less ex¬ 
hausted. An^ hence, as I think, it came 
about that Ed^^}rd ^ Hyde ,was so * much 
smaller, slighter, a«d younger than Henry 
Jekyll. Even as good shone upon the 
countenance of the one, evil was written 
broadly and plainly or the face of the 
other. Evil besides (which I must still be¬ 
lieve to be die lethal side of man) had left on 
that body an imprint of deformity and ^ecay. 
And yet when I looked upon that ugly idol 
in thOr glass, I was conscious of no repug¬ 
nance, rather of a leap of welcome. This, 
too, was myself. It seemed ijatural ‘and 
human. In my eyes it bore a livelier image 

. of the spirst, it seemed more express and 
single, than the imperfect and divided 
countenance I had been hitherto accustomed 
to call mine. And in so far I was 'doubtless 
right. I have observed that when I, wore the 
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semblancal^of Edward Hyde, none could* 
come near Vo me at first without a visible 
mi%iving of the flesh. This, as I take it, 
wasf because all human beings, as/we, meet 
them, are commingled out of good and evil: 
and Edward Hyde, alone, h/the ranks of 
mankind,* was fure evjl. y' 

I lingered but a mo^mt at the mirror: 
the second and conclusive experiment had 
yet to be attempted; it yet remained to be 
seen if I had lost my identity beyond re¬ 
demption and must flee before daylight from 
a house that was no loflger mine ■; ^and hurry¬ 
ing back to my cabinet, I once more pre¬ 
pared and drank the cup,*once more suffered 
the pangs of dissolution, and»came to njyself 
bnce more with the character, 'the stature, 
and the fac^ of Henry Jekyll. « 

That night I had come to the fatal cross 
roads. Had I approached my discovery in 
a more noble spirit, had I risked the experi¬ 
ment while under the empire of generous or 
pious aspiWtions, all must *have been other¬ 
wise, and^from these agonies of death and 
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birth I had come forth an angeUinstead of 
a fiend. The drug had no ^discriminating 
action ; it was neither diabolical nor divifiei^ 
it but.shook the doors of the prison-house of 
my disposNpn; and, like the captives of 
Philippi, thatVfiich stood within ran forth. 
At that time mySjirtye slumbered ; • nry evil, 
kept awake by antb^ion, was alert and swift 
to seize the occasion; and the thing that 
was projected was Edward Hyde. Hente, 
although I had now two characters as well 
as two appearances, one was wholly evil, and 
the other was still the*old Henry Jekyll, that 
incongruous compound of whose reformation 
and improvement I had already learned ,to 
despair. The •movement was thus wholly 
toward the‘worse. 

Even atthat time, I had not ypt conquered 
my aversion to the dryness of a life of study. 
I would still be merrily disposed at times; 
and as my pleasures were (to say the least)* 
undignified, and I was not only well known 
and highly considered, but growing towards 
the elda-Iy man, this incoherency ^of my life 
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was daily ^rqwing more unwelcome. It was 

•N • 

on this sideH^at my new power tempted me 

iinfil I fell in slavery. I had- but to drink 

the® cup, to doff at once the body qf the 

noted professor, and to assumej like a thick 

cloak, that of Edward Hyde/ I smiled at 

the* notion ; it seemed to ^ at the time to 

be humorous ; and I mpie my preparations 

with the most studious care. I took and 
. ■> 

furtiishcd that house in Soho, to which 
Hyde was tracked by the police; and en¬ 
gaged as housekeeper a creature whom I 
well knew to be sileht and unscrupulous. 
On the, other side, I announced to my ser¬ 
vants that a Mr. Hyde (whom I described) 
was to have full liberty and power about my 
house in the square ; and, to parry mishaps, 
I * even called and made myself % familiar 
object, in my second character. I next drew 
up that will to which you so much objected; 
so that if anything befell me in the person 
'of Dr. Jekyll, I could enter on that of 
Edward Ivyde without pecuniary loss. And 
thus fortiljpd, as I supposed, on every side, 
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I began to profit'by the strangle immunities 
of my position. f 

. Men have before hired bravos to tranlaqt 
their ^crimes, while their own person e.nd 
reputation sat under shelter. I was the first 
that ever did\p for his pleasures. I was the 
first that could >^US5 plod iq the public bye 
with a load of gWial respectability, and in 
a moment, like a schoolboy, strip off these 
lendings and spring headlong into the sea^ of 
liberty. But for me, dn my impenetrable 
mantle, the safety was complete. Think qf 
it—I did not even exist! Let me but es¬ 
cape into my laboratory door, give ipe but 
a second or two to mix and swallow the 
draught that I ^had always standing ready ; 
and, whatever he had done, Edward Hyde 
would pats away like the stai^n of breath 
upon a mirror; and there in ^ his stead, 
quietly afr home, trimming the midnight 
lamp in his study, a man who could afford 
to laugh at suspicion, would be Henry 
Je^l. \ • f 

The i^easures which I made ha|jte to seek 
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in my dis^ui^e were, as I haVe said, jjndigni-' 
fied; I woi^cj scarce use a harder term, 
Bui in the hands of Edward Hyde, thdy 
soon began to turn towards the monstrous. 
When I would come back fro»i these ex¬ 
cursions, I was often plunge^,mto a kind of 
wonder at my* vicariogs ^epravity. This 
familiar that I called owtrof mv own soul, 


wonder at my* vicariogs ^epravity. This 
familiar that I called owtrof my own soul, 
and sent forth alone to do his good pleasure, 
was a being inherently malign and villainous ; 
his every act and thought centred on self; 
drinking pleasure with bestial avidity from 
any degree of torture to another) relentless 
like a, man of stone. Henry Jekyll stood 
at^times aghast before the acts of Edward 
Hyde; but the situation was apart from or¬ 


dinary laws, and insidiously Relaxed the 
grasp of c9nscience. It was Hyde, after 
all, and Hyde alone, that was guilty. J^yll 
was no worse; he woke again tft his good 
qualities seemingly unimpaired; he would 
even make haste, where it was pqssible, to 
undo thelevil done by Hyde, ^nd ^us 
his conscience slumbered. 
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Into the details of the infamy ht which I 
thus connived (for even noWj,/l can scarce 
gVant that I committed it) I have no delign 
of entering; I mean but to point out# the 
warnings arxd the successive steps with which 
my chastisei^v^nt approached. I met with 
one accident Which, as it 'brought' on no 
consequence, I sitdl no more than mention. 
An act of cruelty to a child aroused against 
me the anger of a passer-by, whom I recog¬ 
nised^ the other day in the person of your 
kinsman; the doctor and the child’s fami))' 
joined him; there vfere moments when 1 
feared for my life; and at last, in order to 
pacify their too just resentment, Edward 
Hyde had to bring them to the door, and 
pay them in a cheque drawn in the name of 
Henry Jekyll. But this danger was easily 
eliminated from the future, by opening an 
account St another bank in the name of 
Edward Hyde himself; and when, by slop¬ 
ing my own hand backwards, I had supplied 
my douUe with a signature, I thought I sat 
beyond the reach of fate. 
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Some ftjwo months before the murder of 
Sir Danver^^^i had been out for one of my 
adventures, had returned at a late hour, and 
wo|:e the next day in bed with somewhat 
odd sensations. It was in vmn I looked 
about me; in vain I saw tl^/decent furni- 
tui'e and. tall proportions of’'my room in the 
square; in vain that I re‘j<^nised the pattern 
of the bed curtains and the design of the 
mahogany frame; something still kept in¬ 
sisting that I was not where I was, that I 
had not wakened where I seemed to be, 
but in the little room Jn Soho where I was 
accustomed to sleep in the body of Edward 
Hyde. I snviled to nfyself, and, in my 
psychological way, began lazily to inquire 
•nto the elements of this illusion, bccasionally, 
even, as I did so, dropping back into a com¬ 
fortable morning doze. I was still sq en¬ 
gaged when, in one of my mofe wakeful 
hioments, my e/e fell upon my hand. Now, 
‘the hand of Henry Jekyll (as you have often 
remarked) pas professional in shape and size; 
it was large, firm, white and comely. But 
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the hand which I now saw, clear|v enough, 
in the yellow light of a mid-Lop^on morning, 
lying half shut on the bedclothes, was Idhn, 
corded, knuckly, of a dusky pallor, and thipkly 
shaded witl^ a swart growth of hair. It 
was the hand, of Edward Hyde. 

I must have' stared upon oit for .near half 
a minute, sunk asVh was in the mere stupidity 
of wonder, before terror woke up in my 
breast as sudden and startling as the crash 
of cymbals; and bounding from my bed, 
I rushed to the mirror. At the sight that 
met my ©yes, my bfood was changed into 
something exquisitely thin and icy. ,Yes, I 
had gone to bed Henry Jekyll, I had 
awakened Edward Hyde. How was this 
to be explained ? I asked myself; and then, 
with anodier bound of terror-r-how v;as it 
to be remedied? It was well on in the 
morning;* the servants were up; all my 
drugs were in the cabinet—a long journey, 
down two pair of stairs, through the back 
.passage, across the open court smd through 
thb anatomical theatre, from where I was 
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then stan^ng horror-struck. It might indeecf 
be possible. tp cover my face; but of what 
ustf was that, when I was unable to conceal 
the, alteration in my stature ? And^ then, 
with an overpowering sweetness of relief, it 
came back upon my mind th^i the servants 
were already u§ed to the corning and going 
of my second self. I hA#i soon dressed, as 
well as I was able, in clothes of my own 
size: had soon passed through the house, 
where Bradshaw stared and drew back at 
seeing Mr. Hyde at such an hour and in 
such a strange array ; and ten minutes later. 
Dr. Jekyll had returned to his own shape, 
and was sitting down, with a darkened brow, 
to make a feint of breakfasting. , 

• Small indeed was my appetitb. This in- 
expljpable iijcident, this reversal of my pre¬ 
vious experience, seemed, like the Babylonian 
finger on the wall, to be spelling out the 
letters of my judgment; and I began tOj 
•reflect more seriously than ever before on 
the issues ^nd possibilities of my double 
istence. Tj'hat part of me •whjch I had the 



power- of projecting had latelv bj^en much 
exercised and nourished; it had seemed to 

* ft 


me of late as though the body of Edwferd 
Hyde, had grown in stature, as though (w^hen 
I wore that form) I were conscious of a 
more generou^ tide of blood; and I begfan 
to spy a danger that, if this ,were much pro¬ 
longed, the balanbfc of my nature might be 
permanently overthrown, the power of 
voluntary change be forfeited, and .the 
character of Edward Hyde become irrevoc¬ 
ably mine. The power of the drug had t^l 
been always equally'displayed. Once, very 
early in my career, it had totally failed me; 
since then I had been obliged on more than 
one, occasion ^to double, and once, with 
infinite risk of death, to treble the amount; 
and thest rare uncertainties had cast hitherto 
the sole shadow on my contentment. Now, 
however,‘and in the light of that morning’s 
accident, I was led to remark that whereas, 
in the beginning, the difficulty had been to 
throw off the body of Jekyll, it had of late 
gradually but decidedly transferred itself to 
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the othei*'side.. All things therefore seemed 

to point to^Vhts: that I was slowly losjng 
hold of my original and better self, and be- 
coming slowly incorporated with myjsecond 
and worse. 

‘Between these two, I now felt I had 
to* choose. My two natures had memory 
in common, but all othef faculties were most 
unequally shared between them. , Jekyll 
(who was composite) now with the most 
sensitive apprehensions, now with a greedy 
gusto, projected and shared in the pleasures 
and adventures of Hyde; but ’Hyde was 
indiffesent to Jekyll, or but remembered 
him as the mountain bandit remembers the 
cavern in which he conceais himself ‘from 
pursuit. Jekyll had more, than a father’s 
inte^st; Hyde had more than ^ son’s in¬ 
difference. ^ To cast in my lot with Jekyll 
was to die to those appetites wfiich I had 
long secretly indulged and had of late begun 
to pamper. To cast it in with Hyde was tc 
die to a thousand interests and aspirations, 
and to become, at a blow and for ever, 
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despised and friendless. The bargain might 
appear unequal; but there m^ai^ still another 
consideration in the scales; for while Je^ll 
would, suffer smartingly in the fires of 
abstinence, Hyde would be not even con¬ 
scious of all that he had lost. Strange as 
my circumstances were, the terms-of ?his 
debate are as dlt| and commonplace as 
man; ^much the same inducements and 
alarms cast the die for any tempted and 
trembling sinner; and*it fell out with me, 
as it falls with so vast a majority of my 
fellows, that I chosd the better part, and 
was found wanting in the strength to keep 
to it 

Yes, I preferred the elderly and discon¬ 
tented doctor, surrounded by friends, and 
cherishing honest hopes; and bcde a resolute 
farewell to the liberty, the comparative 
youth, thh light step, leaping pulses and 
secret pleasures, that I had‘enjoyed in the 
disguise of Hyde. I made this choice per-' 
haps with some unconscious reservation, for 
I neither gave up the house in Soho, nor de- 
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stroyed fRe-clothes of Edward Hy^e, which 
still lay re^y in my cabinet. For two 
months, however, I was true to my determin¬ 
ation ; for two months I led a life qf such 


severity as I had never before attained to, 
and enjoyed the compensations of an approv¬ 
ing; conscience.* But time began at last to 
obliterate the freshness* of my alarm ; the 
praises of conscience began to gro^ into a 
thmg of course ; I began to be tortured with 
throes and longings,* as of Hyde stri^gling 
after freedom; and at last, in an hour of 


moral weakness, I orffce again compounded 
and swallowed the transforming draught. 

, I do not suppose that when a drunkard 
reasons with himself upon* his vice, Jhe is 
t)nce out of five hundred times affected by 
the dangers*that he runs through^his brutish 
physical insensibility; neither had I, long as 
I had considered my position, mjfde enough 
’allowance for tlfe complete moral insensibility 


■ and insensate readiness to evil, which were 


the leading characters of Edward Hyde. 
Yet it was by these that* I was punished. 
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My devil^had been long caged, nfl came out 
rowing. I was conscious, even ^hen I took 
the draught, of a more unbridled, a more 
furiou'S,propensity to ill. It must have been 
this, I suppose, that stirred in my soul that 
te^est of impatience with which I listened 
tb the civilities of my unhappj^^ victim;*! 
declare at least, befofe God, no man morally 
sane copld have been guilty of that crime 
upon so pitiful a provocation; and that* I 
struck m no more reasonable spirit than that 
in which a sick child may break a playthingi. 
But I had voluntarily ‘stripped myself of all 
those balancing instincts by which even the 
worst of us continues to walk with some de¬ 
gree of steadiness among temptations; and 
in my case, tb be tempted, however slightly,' 
was to faR. 

Instantly the spirit of hell awoke^in me dnd 
raged. With a transport of glee, I mauled 
the unresisting body, tasting delight from 
every blow; and it was not till weariness 
had begun to succeed that I was suddenly, 
in the top fit of my delirium, struck through 
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the heartftjy a cold thrill of terror. A mist* 
dispersed; iVsawmylife to be forfeit; and 
fle^ from th^cene of these excesses, at once 
glorying and trembling, my lust of evil gsjiti- 
fied and stimulated, my love of life screwed 
to the topmost peg. I ran to the housjKin* 
Sftho, and (jp jnake assurance doubly suf^* 
destroyed my papers ;# .thence I set out 
through the lamplit streets, in the same 
divided ecstasy of mind, gloating on my crime, 
light-headedly devising others in the future, 
and yet still hastening and still hearkening in 
my wake for the steps«of the avenger. Hyde 
had a, song Upon his lips as he compounded 
the draught, and as he drank it pledged the 
dead man. The pangs of transformation 
had not done tearing him, before Henry 
Jekyll, with streaming tears of gii^titude and 
remorse, had fallen upon his knees and 
lifted his clasped hands to God» The veil 
of self-indulgence was rent from head to 
foot, I saw my life as a whole: I followed 
it up from the days of childhood, when I 
had walked with my father’s hand, and 
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\lirough the self-denying toils*’\)^•my pro¬ 
fessional life, to arrive again anifi again, with 
the same sense of unreality, the damn*ed 
horrors of the evening. I could hgve 
screamed aloud; I sought with tears and 
prayers to smother down the crowd of 
hideous images and sounds ^itb. which my 
memory swarmed ^i^ainst me ; and still, be¬ 
tween the petitions, the ugly face of my ini¬ 
quity stared into my soul. As the acuteness 
of this remorse began to die away, it was 
succeecled by a sense of joy. The problem 
of my conduct was <-solved. Hyde was 
thenceforth impossible ; whether* I woyld or 
not, I was now confined to the„better part of 
my existence; and, oh, how I rejoiced to 
think it! with what willing humility I em-' 
braced aneiff the restrictions of natural life I 
with what sincere renunciation I locked the 
, door by wCiich I had so often gone and 
come, and ground the key under my heel! 

The next day came the news that the 
murder had been overlooked, that the guilt 
of Hyde was patent to the world, and that 
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the victim'was a man high in publif estima¬ 
tion. It was'not only a crime, it had been a 
tragic folly. V think I was glad to know it ; 
I think I was glad to have my better im¬ 
pulses thus buttrelsed and guarded by the 
• 

terrors of the scaffold. Jekyll was now my 
city ofTelfligg^ let but Hyde peep out an 
instant, and the hands j?f» all men would be 
raised to take and slay him. , 

' I resolved in my future conduct to redeem 
the past; and I cart say with honesty that 
ray resolve was fruitful of some good. You 
know yourself how Earnestly in the last 
months of fast year I laboured to relieve 
syffering; you* know that* much was done for 
others, and that the days pztssed quietly, al- 
fhost happily for myself. Nor* can I truly 
say that I ‘wearied of this ben^cent and 
innocent life; I think instead that I daily 
enjoyed it more completely; but'l was still 
cursed with my duality of purpose; and as 
the first edge of my penitence wore off, the 
lower side of me, so long indulged, so re¬ 
cently chained down, begkn to growl for 
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license. ,Not that I dreamed oT fSsuscitat- 
ing Hyde; the bare idea of^ that would 
startle me to frenzy: no,'" it in my own 
persoi\ that I was once more tempted, to 

trifle with my conscience^ and it was as an 

• 

ordinary secret sinner that I at last fell be¬ 
fore the assaults of temptatien,,,/ '’ * • *• 

There comes an *end to all things ; the 
most capacious measure is filled at last; and 
this brief condescension to my evil finally 
destroyed the balance ctf my soul. And yet 
I was not alarmed; the fall seemed natural 
like a retufn to the did days before I had 
made my discovery. It was a fine^ clear 
January day, wet* under fo@t where thp 
frost. had melted, but cloudless overhead ; 
and the Regentjs Park was full of winter* 
chirruping^ and sweet with spring odours. 
I sat in the sun on a bench ; the animal 
within me licking the chops of memory; the 
spiritual side a little drow*sed, promising 
subsequent penitence, but not yet moved to 
begin. After all, I reflected I was like my 
neighbours; and* then I smiled, comparing 
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myself With'Other men, comparing ipy active 
goodwill with the lazy cruelty of their 
neglect. Ai|d at the very moment of that 
vainglorious thought, a qualm camq over 
me, a horrid nau*a and the most deadly 
shuddering. These passed away, and left 
me fainfrj'^w^ then as in its turn the faint¬ 
ness subsided, I begaiwio be aware of a 
change in the temper of my thoughts, a 
gVeater boldness, a contempt of danger, a 
solution of the bonds of obligation. I 
looked down ; my clothes hung formlessly 
on my shrunken limbfe ; the hand that lay 
on my kned was corded and hairy, I was 
qnce more Edward Hyde. A moment be¬ 
fore I had been safe of aH men’s respect, 
Wealthy, beloved—the cloth laying for me 
in the dining-room at home; a*d now I 
wans the common quarry of mankind, hunted, 
houseless, a known murderer, tl^rall to the 
’ gallows. * 

My reason wavered, but it did not fail me 
utterly. I have more than once observed 
that, in my second character, my faculties 
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'seemed sharpened to a point and %y spirits 
more tensely elastic; thiis it' came about 
tl^t, where Jekyll perhaps mj^ht have suc¬ 
cumbed, Hyde rose to the ‘importance of 
the moment. My drugs Were in one of the 
presses of my cabinet: how was I to reach 
them ? That was the problem .hV; (crush¬ 
ing my temples in,-rny hands) I set myself to 
solve. The laboratory door I had closed. 
If I sought to enter by the house, my own 
servants would consign me to the gallows. 
I saw I must employ another hand, and 
thought ofc Lanyon, * How was he to be 
reached? how persuaded? Su|)posing that 
I escaped capture In the streets, how was I 
to njake my way into his presence? and 
how should‘I, an unknown and displeasing 
visitor, pitevail on the famous physician to 
rifle the study of his colleague, Dr. Jekyll? 
Then I reif embered that of my original char¬ 
acter, one part remained to md : I could write 
my own hand; and once I had conceived 
that kindling spark, the way that I must 
follow became lighted up from end to end. 
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Therelipon, I arranged my clothes as best 

I could, and sumijioning a passing hansom, 
drove to an* hotel in Portland Street, the 
nanje of which I chanced to remembef. At 
my appearance (wliich was indeed comical 
enough, however tragic a fate these garments 
' covered^ ^i»e.^river could not conceal his 
mirth. I gnashed my tfwth upon him with 
a gust of devilish fury; and th? smile 
withered from his face—happily for him— 
yet more happily for myself, for in another 
instant I had certainly dragged him from 
his perch. At the Inn, as I ‘entered, I 
looked.abouf me with so black a countenance 
a| made the attendants t1-emble; not a look 
did they exchange in my» presence ;• but 
(Obsequiously took my orders, fed me to a 
private room, and brought me wherewithal 
to write. Hyde in danger of his life was 
a creature new to me: shaken with in¬ 
ordinate angei*, strung to the pitch of. 
• murder, lusting to inflict pain. Y^flUJ 
■Creature was astute; mastered hia 1 
a great effort of the will; 
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importaijt letters, one to Lanyort^and one 
to Poole; and, that he might receive actual 
evidence of their being post^f’d, sent them 
out with directions that they shouldt be 
registered. 1 

Thenceforward, he sat all day over the 
fire in the private room, gnawjjig'his nail’s; 
there he dined, sitting alone with his fears, 
the waiter visibly quailing before his eye; 
and thence, when the night was fully ccft^e, 
he set forth in the corrner of a closed cab, 

o 

and was driven to and fro about the streets 
of the city. He, I say—I cannot say, I. 
That child of Hell had nothing human; 
nothing lived in him but fear and hatred. 
And when at last, thinking the driver had 
begun to grow suspicious, he discharged 
the cab asid ventured on foot, attired in his 
misfitting clothes, an object marked oud for 
observation, into the midst of the nocturnal 
passengers, these two base passions raged 
within him like a tempest. He walked* 
fast, hunted by his fears, chattering "to 
himself, skulking through the less frequented 
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thoroughTares, counting the minutes .that still 
divided him from midnight. Once a woman 
spoke to him, offering, I think, a box .of 
lights. He sdiote ^her in the face, and she 
fled. * 

‘ When I came to myself at Lanyon’s, 
the horjKJtsif nay old friend perhaps affected 
me somewhat: I do nfb know; it was at 
least but a drop in the sea to the abhor- 
rdnpce with which I looked back upon these 
hours. A change had come over me. It 
was no longer the fear of the gallows, it 
was the horror of bei!ig Hyde that racked 
me. •! reieived Lanyon’s condemnation 
Partly in a dream; it wa5 partly in a dream 
that I came home to my own housa and 
§ot into bed. I slept after the prostration 
of the day,* with a stringent and* profound 
slumber which not even the nightmares 
that wrung me could avail to break. I 
*awoke in the “morning shaken, weakened, 
but refreshed. I still hated and feared the 
thought of the brute that slept within me, 
and I had not of course forgotten the appal- 
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ling daijgers of the day before;'but I was 
once more at home, in my own bouse and 

c f 

dose to my drugs; and gratitude for my 
escape shone so strong^ in toy soul that it 
almost rivalled the brightness of hope. 

I was stepping leisurely across the court 
after breakfast, drinking tha^il’of the-•ail 
with pleasure, when I was seized again with 
those indescribable sensations that heralded 
the change; and I had but the time to gain 
the shelter of my cabinet, before I was once 
again raging and freezing with the passions 
of Hyde. « It took on this occasion a double 
dose to recall me to myself; dnd, alas! six 
hours after, as I \sat looking sadly in tjie 
fire,t the pangs' returned, and the drug had 
to be re-administered. In short, from that 
day forth- it seemed only by a great effort 
as of gymnastics, and only under the t im¬ 
mediate stimulation of the drug, that I was 
able to wear the counten^ance of Jekyll. 
At all hours of the day and night I would 
be taken with the premonitory shudder; 
above all, if I "slept, or even dozed for a 
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moment* Mn my chair, it was always as 
H||fde tl»t I awakened. Under the strajn 
of this continually impending doom and ,by 
the,sleeplessndss to, which I now con4emned 
myself, ay, even beyond what I had thought 
possible to man, I became, in my own person, 
'a^'creatuft^aton up and emptied by fever, 
languidly weak both in ^ady and mind, and 
solely occupied by one thought: the horror 
of ‘my other self. But when I slept, or 
when the virtue of'the medicine wore off, 

I would leap almost without transition (for 
the pangs of transformation grew daily less 
marked) info the possession of a fancy 
bfimming with images "of terror, a soul 
boiling with causeless hatreds, and a body 
diat seemed not strong enough to contain 
the raging energies of life. The powers of 
Hy4e seemed to have grown with the sick¬ 
liness of Jekyll. And certainly the hate 
that now dividfed them was equal on each 
•side. With Jekyll, it was a thing of vital 
instinct. He had now seen the full deformity 
of that creature that shared with him some 
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of the phenomena of consciousness* and was 
CQ-heir with him to death: and beyond these 
lii^s of community, which in themselves 
made the most poignant part of his distress, 
he thought of Hyde, fo# all his energy of 
life, as of something not only hellish but 
inorganic. This was the sijpclfing' thing; 
that the slime of* {he pit seemed to utter 
cries and voices; that the amorphous dust 
gesticulated and sinned; that what {/as 
dead, ^ and had no sha'^e, should usurp the 
offices of life. And this again, that that 
insurgent ‘horror was knit to him closer 
than a wife, closer than an eye; la/ caged 
in his flesh, where he heard* it mutter and 
felt it struggle*to be born; and at every 
hour of weakryess, and in the confidence 
of slumb&r, prevailed s^ainst Him, and de¬ 
posed hii 5 out of life. The, hatred* of 
Hyde for Jekyll was of a different order. 
His terror of the gallows Srove him con¬ 
tinually to commit temporary suicide, and 
return to his subordinate station of a part 
instead of a person; but he loathed the 
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necessity,* he loathed the despondency into 
which Jekyll was now fallen, and he re¬ 
sented the dislike with which he Was 
himself regarded. Hence the apelike* tricks 
that he would pldy me, scrawling in my 
own hand blasphemies on the pages of my 
bOoks, burning the letters and destroying 
the portrait of my f^fier; and indeed, 
had it not been for his fear of death, he 
wddld long ago have ruined himself in 
order to involve me^ in the ruin. But his 
love of life is wonderful; I go further: I, 
who sicken and freeze at the mere thought 
of him* when I recall the abjection and 
passion of thfe attachment, and when I 
know how he fears my power,to cut*him 
ofr by suicide, I find it in my heart to 
pity him. 

It is useless, and the time awfully fails 
me, to prolong this description; no one has 
ever suffered such torments, let that suffice; 
'and yet even to these, habit brought—no, 
not alleviation—but a certain callousness of 
soul, a certain acquiescence of despair; and 
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my punishment might have gorfe on for 
years, but for the last calamity which has 
now fallen, and which has finally severed 
me from my own face and nature. .My 
provision of the salt, which had never been 
renewed since the date of the first experi¬ 
ment, began to run low. I'sent"but for a' 
fresh supply, and" ‘mixed the draught; the 
ebullition followed, and the first change of 
colour, not the second; I drank it, and‘‘it 
was .without efficiency. You will learn 
from Poole how I have had London ran¬ 
sacked; it'was in vain; and I am now per¬ 
suaded that my first supply was impifl-e, and 
that it was that unknown impurity whi<ih 
lent‘'efficacy^ to' the draught. 

About a weejc has passed, and I am now 
finishing 'this statement under the influence of 
the last of. the old powders. This, then, is 
the last time, short of a miracle, that Henry 
Jekyll can think his own thoughts or see his 
own face (now how sadly altered!) in the* 
glass. Nor must I delay too long to bring 
my writing to an end; for if my narrative 
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has hithferto escaped destruction, it has been 
by a combination of great prudence and 
gr^t good luck. Should the throes of 
change take ine in the act of writing it, 
Hyde will tear i^ in pieces; but if some 
fime shall have elapsed after I have laid it 
his •.v’ond^ful selfishness and circum¬ 
scription to th^ moment .will probably save 
it once again from the action of his apelike 
spite. And indeed the doom that is closing 
on us both has already changed and crushed 
him. Half an hour from now, when 1 shall 
again and for ever reindue that hated person¬ 
ality, I know how I shall sit shuddering and 
weeping in my chair, or continue, with the 
most strained and fearstruck ecstasy of 
Hstening, to pace up and doWn this room 
(my last earthly refuge) and gijre ear to 

ev^ry sound of menace. Will Hyde die 
• ^ 
upon the scaffold.'* or will he find the 

courage to release himself at the last 

moment ? God knows; I am careless; 

this is my true hour of death, and what 

is to follow concerns another than myself.^ 
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^4 • 

Here, tljen, as I lay down the.f)en, and 
proceed to seal up my confession, I bring 
t^e life of that unhappy Henry Jekyll*to 
an end. 
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The fabl* as a form of literary art, had at all times a- 

m • 

great attraction fir Mr. Stevenson; and in an early review 
of Lord Lytton’s Fables in USowg he attempted to de¬ 
fine some of its proper aims and methods. To this 
dass of work, according to his conception of the matter, 
belonged essentially several of his own semi-super- 
natural stories, such as “ Will of the Mill,”* “ Mark- 
heim,” and even “Jekyll ^d Hyde” ; in the composi¬ 
tion of whic|i there was combined with the dream 
element, in at least an equal measure, the element of 
jnoral allegory o» apologue. He was accustomed also 
to try his hand occasionally oi< the composition of 
•fables more strictly so called, and‘cast in the con¬ 
ventional bripf and familiar forfti. By the winter of 
1887-88 he had enough of these by him, together with 
a few other» running to greater lengtlt^ and conceived 
in a more giystic and legendary vein, to enable him, * 
as he thought, to see his way towards making a book 
of them. Such a book he promised to Messrs. Long -1 
man on the occasion of a visit paid him in New York) 
* Copyright 1896, by Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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*by a member of the firm in the spring of i£88. Then 

« 

came his voyage in the Pacific and residence at Samoa. 
Among the multitude of new interests and images 
which filled his mind during the last six years of his 
life, he ^eems to have given little thSught to the pro¬ 
posed book of fables. One ore two, however, as will 
seen, were added to the collection during this period. 
That collection, as it stood at the time of 'uis death 
was certainly not what its author hf.d meant it to be. 
It may even be doubted •whether it would have seen 
the light had he lived: but since his death it has 
seemed to his representatives of sufficient interest 
to be handed to Messrs. Longman, in part fulfilment 
of his o'ld pledge to them, for publication first in 
their Magazine, and afterwards in its present place 
as an appendix to a new edition of “Thft Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”. 


S. C. 
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. I. 

TKE PERSONS OF THE TALE. 

After the 32ncf chapter Treasure Island, 
two of the puppets strolled out to have a 
pipe before business should begin again, 

and met in an open* place not far from the 

• 

Story. 

“ Good-morning, Cdp’n,” said • the first, 
with a' manV-war salute, and a beaming 
‘countenance. , * 

“ Ah, Silver!” grunted theother. “ Ypu’re 
ifl a bad way. Silver.” 

“ Now, €ap’n Smollett,’^ remonstrated 
Silver, “dooty is dooty, as I knows, and 
none better; but we’re off dooty now; and 
1 can’t see no dall to keep up the morality 
•business.” • 

“ You’re a damned rogue, my man,” said 
the Captain, 
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“Conje, come, Cap’n, be just,”* returned 
the other. “There’s no call to be angry 
with me in earnest. I’m on’y a char^ter 
in a sea story. I don’t re^ly exist.” ^ 
“\^ell, I don’t really^ exist either,” says 
the Captain, “ which seems to meet that.” 

“ I wouldn’t set no limits to what a vi**' 
tuous chara’ter ipight consider argument,” 
responded Silver. “ But I’m the villain of 
this tale, I am ; and speaking as one sea¬ 
faring man to anothfer, what I want to 
know is, what’s the odds?” 

“ Were * you never taught your cate¬ 
chism?” said the Captain. '“Don’t you 
know there’s such a thing as an Author ? ” 
“iSuch a thing as a Author?” returned 
John, derisively. “And who better’n me? 
And the p’int is', if the Author inade you, he 
made Long John, and he made Hands, and 
Pew, and George Merry—not that George is 
up to much, for he’s little tnore’n a name*; 
and he made Flint, what there is of him;* 
and he made this here mutiny, you keep 
such a work about; and he had Tom Red- 
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ruth sh6b; and—well, if that’s a. Author, 


give me Pew!” 

*'Don’t you believe in a future state?'’ 
said Smollett^ “ Do you think there’s 
nothing but the present story-paper?” 

*• “I don’t rightly know for that,” said*. 
Silver; and I, don’t see what it’s got to do 
with it, anyway. What J know is this : if 
there is sich a thing as a Author, I’m his 
fa,v/)urite chara’ter. He does me fathoms 


better’n he does you—fathoms, he does. 
And he likes doing me. He keeps me on 
deck mostly all the time, crutch and all; and 
he leaves you measling in the hold, where 


nobody can’t see you, nor wants to, and you 
may lay to that I If there is a Author, by 
thunder, but he’s on my side, and you may 
lay to it!”'* * ^ 

“ I see he’s giving you a long rope,” 
said the Cfaptain. “ But that can’t change 
'a man’s convictions. I know the Author 


respects me ;• I feel it in my bones ; when 
you and I had that talk at the blockhouse 
door, who do you think he was for, my man?” 
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“And.don’t he respect me.^” cried Silver. 
“ Ah, you should ‘a’ heard me putting down 

« C 

my mutiny, George Merry and Morgan and 
ij^^t lot, no longer ago’n last 9 hapter; ypu’d 
’a’ heard something then,! You’d ’a’ seen 
what the Author thinks o’ me I But come 
now, do you consider yourcelf a‘virtuouc 
chara’ter clean through?” 

“ God forbid I ” said Captain Smollett, 
solemnly. “I am a man that tries to do “his 
duty, and makes a m6ss of it as often as 

i 

not. I’m not a very popular man at home. 
Silver, I’m'-afraid! ” and the Captain sighed, 
“Ah,” says Silver. “ Then'how" about 
this sequdl of yourS } Are you to be Cap’n 
Smollett just the same as ever, and not very 
popular at home, says you ? And if so, whj!', 
it’s Treasure Island over again, by thunder; 
and I’ll be J^ong John, and Pew’ll be Ppw, 
and we’ll have another mutiny, as like as 
not. Or are you to be ^mebody else?* 
And if so, why, what the better are you? 
and what the worse am I ? ” 

“ Why, look here, my man,” returned the 
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Captain* ‘‘ I can’t understand how this story 
comes about at all, can I ? I can’t see how 
you and I, who don’t exist, should get to 
spe^iking here^ and smoke our pipes for ^ 
the world like reality ? Very well, then, who 
"km I to pipe up with my opinions ? I know* 
ithe Aufhor’s on the side of good; he tells 
me so, it runs"' out of hisi pen as he writes. 
Well, that’s all I. need to know; I’ll take 
my chance upon the rest.” 

“ It’s a fact he seemed to be against George 
Merry,” Silver admitted, musingly. ' “ But 
George is little more’ii a name at the best 
of it,”'he added, brightening. “ And to get 
into soundings, for once. What is this good } 
I made a mutiny, and I been a gentl/eman 
6’ fortune; well, but by all stoHes, you ain’t 
no such saint. I’m a man that keeps 
copipany very easy; even by your own 
account, you ain’t, and to my certain know- 
* ledge you’re a devil to, haze. Which is 
which ? Which is good, and which bad ? 
Ah, you tell me that I Here we’ are in 
stays, and you may lay'to it!” 
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“We’re none of us perfect,” replied the 
Captain. “That’s a fact of religion, my 
man. All I can say is, I try to do my 
duty; and if you try to do/-yours, I can’t 
compliment you on your, success.” 

“And so you was the judge, was you.^*^ 
said Silver, derisively. ‘ 

“ I would be bcfth judge and hangman 
for you, my man, and never turn a hair,” 
returned the Captain. “ But I get beyond 
that: ^it mayn’t be sound theology, but it’s 
common sense, that what is good is useful 
too—or thfere and tftereabout, for I don’t 
setup to be a thinker. Now, where* would 
a story go to if ‘there were no virtuou,s 
characters ? ” • 

“ If you go to that,” replied Silver, “where 
would a ‘Story begin, if there* wasn’t no 
villains?” , 

“ Well, that’s pretty much my thought,” 
said Captain Smollett. “ Thfi Author has to 
get a story; that’s what he Vants; and to 
get a story, and to have a man like the 
doctor (say) given’a proper chance, he has 
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to put in “men like you and Hands. But 
he'i^ on the right side; and you mind your 
eye ! You’re not through this story yet; 
there’s trouble coming for you.” ^ 

“ What’ll you bet?” asked John. 

“ Much I care if there ain’t,” returned 

t 

the Captain. •‘I’m glad enough to be 
Alexander Smollett, bad^' as he is; and I 
thank my stars upon my knees that I’m not 
Silver. But there’s the ink-bottle opening. 
To quarters!” 

And indeed the Author was just then be¬ 
ginning to write the words : 

Chapter XXXIII. 
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II. . 

THE SINKING SHIP. 

“ Sir,” said the fipat lieutenant, bursting into 
the Captain’s cabin, “ the ship i? going 
down.” •» 

“ Very well, Mr. Spoker,” said the 
Captain ; “ but that is no reason for going 
about half-shaved. Exercise your mind a 
moment, Mr. Spoker, and you will 'see that 
to the philosophic eye there is nothing n^iw 
in our positichi: the ship (if she is to go 
down at all) may be said to have been 
going down since she was launched.” 

“ She is settling fast,” said the first .lieu¬ 
tenant, as he returned from shaving. 

“Fast, Mr. Spoker.-*” asked the Captain. 
“The expression is a strangfe one, for time 
(if you will think of it) is only relative.” 

“ Sir,” said tli)j lieutenant, “ I think it is 
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scarcely ^orth while to embark in* such a 
discussion when we shall all be in Davy 
Jones’s Locker in ten minutes.” 

“.By parity»of reasoning,” returned the 
Captain gently, “it would never be worth 
while to begin any inquiry of importance; 
the odds are always overwhelming that we. 
must die before we shall’,'have brought it to 
an end. You have not considered, Mr. 
Spoker, the situation of man,” said the 
Captain, smiling, and shaking his head. 

“ I am much more engaged in considering 
the position of the ship,” said Mr. Spoker. 

“ Spoken like a good officer,” replied the 
Qiptain, laying, his hand on the lieutenant’s 

shoulder. ’ 

^ % 

On deck they found the men had broken in¬ 
to the spirit-room, and were fast gettiftg drunk. 

“,My merj,” said the Captain, v there is no 
sense in thi§. The ship is going down, you 
will tell me, in *ten minuted: well, and what 
•then ? To the philosophic eye, tljere is 
nothing new in our position. All our lives 
long, we may have been|;ffiout to break a 

XX 
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blood-vessel or to be struck by 'lightning, 

• 

i\ot merely in ten minutes, but in ten 
seconds ; and that has not prevented us 
from ^ting dinner, no, not; from putting 
money in the Savings Bcmk. I assure you, 
with my hand on my heart, I fail to com-' 
,prehend your attitude.” • 

The men were' ^ilready too far gone to 
pay much heed. 

“ This is a very painful sight, Mr. 
Spok^r,” said the Captain. 

“ And yet to the philosophic eye, or 
whatever il is,” replied the first lieutenant, 
“ they may be said to have been getting 
drunk since they came aboard.” 

“ i do not kriow if you always follow my 
thought, Mr. Spoker,” returned the Captain 
^gently. ‘^“But let us proceed.” 

In the powder magazine thqy found, an 
old salt smoking his pipe. 

"Good God,”*cried the Captain, "what 
are yop about?” ‘ ’ 

“ Well, sir,” said the old salt, apologetically, 
" they told me a^.|he were going down.” 
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“ And suppose she were ? ” * said the 
Captain. “To the philosophic eye, there 
would be nothing new in our position. Life, 
my old shipn^ite, life, at any moment and in 
any view, is as dangerous as a sinking ship; 
and yet it is man’s handsome fashion to 
carry umbrellas, to wear indiarubber oveii* 
shoes, to beglh vast wMks, and to conduct 
himself in every way as if he might hope 
to‘be eternal. And for my own poor part I 
should despise the man who, even on board 
a sinking ship, should omit to take a pill 
or to wind up his watch. That* my friend, 
would* not be the human attitude.” 

, “ I beg paj-don, sir,”* said Mr Spoken 
“ But what ’s precisely thfc difference be¬ 
tween shaving in a sinking^ ship and smok¬ 
ing in a powder magazine?” * 

“ Or domg anything at all dn any con¬ 
ceivable circumstances ? ” cried the Captain. 
“Perfectly conclusive; give me a cigar!” 

Two minufes afterwards the ship blew up 
with a glorious detonaticjn. 
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III. 

THE TWO MATCHES. 

One day there wasf ji traveller in the woods 
in California, in the dry season, when the 
Trades were blowing strong. He had ridden 
a long way, and he was tired and hungry, and 
dismounted from his horse to smoke a pipe. 
But when he felt in his pocket he found but 
two matches. He struck the first, and it 
would not light. ‘ » 

“ Here is a pi-etty state of things ! ” said 
the traveller. “ Dying for a smoke ; only one 
match left; and that certain to miss fire! 
Was there ei/er a creature so unfortunate? 
And yet,” thought the traveller, “ suppose I 
light this match, and smoke‘my pipe, and 
shake oyit the dottle here in tfie grass—the 
grass might catch on fire, for it is dry like 
tinder; and whild pi snatch out the flames 
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in* front, they might evade and run behind 
me, and seize upon yon bush of poison oak ; 
before I could reach it, that would have 
blazed up; o^er the bush I see a pine tree 
hung with moss f that too would fly in fire 
upon the instant to its topmost bough ; and 
the flame of tljat long torch—how would thff 
trade wind take and bfandish that through 

the inflammable forest! I hear this dell roar 

« • 

in a moment with Jthe joint voice of wind 
and fire, I see myself gallop for my scful, and 
the flying conflagration chase ^nd outflank 
me tljrough the hills; I see this pleasant 
forest burn for days, an^ the cattle roasted, 
‘and the sprifigs dried up,^and the farmer 
ruined, and his children cast upon the world. 
What a world hangs upon* this moment! ” 
With that he struck the match, and it 
missed firA 

“ ThanR Gqd! ” said the traveller, and put 
his pipe in ];iis pocket. 
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IV. 

THE SICK MAN AND THE FIREMAN. 

.... 

There was once a'sipk man in a burning 
house, to whom there entered a fireman. 

“Do not save me,”-said the sick man. 
“ Sav6 those who are strong.” 

“ Will you kindly tf 11 me why ? ” inquired 
the fireman, for he was a civile fellow. 

“Nothing could, possibly be fairer,” said 
the sick man. “ The strong should be pre" 
ferred in all oases, because they are of morf! 
service in the world.” 

4 

The fireman pondered a while, for he was 
a man of some philosophy. “ Granted,” skid 
he at last, as a part of the roof feil in ; “ but. 
for the sake of conversation^ what would 
you laf down as the proper service of 
the strong?” 

“ Nothing can p( ssibly be easier,” returned 
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the sick* man; " the proper service of the 
s^ong is to help the weak.” 

Again the fireman reflected, for there, was 
nothing hast;^ about this excellent creature. 
“ I could forgive .you being sick,” he said at 
last, a^a portion of the wall fell out, “but I 
cannot bear /our being such a fool.” Aafi. 
with that he heaved lijy his fireman’s axe, 
for he was eminently just, and clove the 
si£k man to the bed. 
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V. 

THE DEVIL AND THE IN.NKEEPGR. 

Once upon a time tire devil stayed at an inn, 
where no one knew hjm, for they were 
people whose education had been neglected. 

o 

He WM bent on mischief, and for a time 

kept everybody by the ears. But at last 

the innkeeper set a watch upon the devil 

€ « 

and took him in the fact. 

The innkeeper got a rope’s^ end. 

“Now I am y^oing to thrash you,” said 
the innkeeper. 

t « 

“You have no right to be angiy with 
me,” said the devil. “ I am only the devil, 
and it is my nature to do wron^” 

“ Is that so ? ” asked the ihnkeeper. 

“ Factj I assure you,” said the devil. 

“ You really cann^'t help doing ill ? ” asked- 
the innkeeper. 
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“Not in the smallest,' said the devil; “it 
wojild be useless cruelty to thrash a thing 
like me.” * 

“^It would indeed,” said the innkeeper. 

And he made a noose and hanged the 
dev^. 

“ There 1” said the innkeeper. 



THE PENITENT. 

f 

m 

A MAN met a lad weeping. •“ What do you 
weep for?” he asked. 

“I am weeping for my sins,” said .the 
lad. 

“You must have little to do,” said the 

> 

man. 

The next day they met a|;ain. * Once 
more the lad was ’weeping. ^ “ Why do you* 
weep now?” asked the man. 

“ I am weeping because I have nothing 
to eat,” •said tte lad. * 

“ I thought it would come to that,” said 
the man. 



THa YELLOW PAINT. 


In a certain city there IKjed a physician who 
sold yellow paint. This was of so singular a 

vn-tue that whoso was bedaubed with it from 

» 

head to heel was set free from the dangers 
of life, and the bondai^e of sin, and the fear 
of death for ever. So ’ the physician said in 
his prospectus; and so said all the citizens 
in the city; and there ‘was nothing more 
urgent in men’s hearts tharf to be properly 
painted themselves, and nojihing they took 
more delight in than to see othert painted. 
There was .in the same city a young man of 
a very goad family but of a somewhat reck¬ 
less life, who Jiad reached the age of man¬ 
hood, and would have nothing to s^ to the 
paint: “ To-morrow was'soon enough,” said 
he; and when the morroiv came he would 
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Still put it dff. She might have contih^ed 
^to do until his death; only, he had a friend 
of. about his own age and much of his own 
manners; and this youth, taking a walk in 
the public street, with not one fleck of painty 
upon his body, was suddenly run down by a 
,water-cart and cut off in the heyday of hfs 
nakedness. This'cshook the other to the 
soul; so that I never beheld a man more 
earnest to be painted; and on the very same 
evening, in the presence of all his family, 
to appropriate music and himself weeping 
aloud, he received three complete coats and a 
touch of varnish on the top. The physiciani 
(who was himself affected even to tears) pro¬ 
tested he had never done a job so thorough. 

Some two n^onths afterward.*?, the young 
man wa% carried on a stretcher to the 
physician’s house. 

** What is the meaning of this ? ” he cried„ 
as soon as the dobr was opened. “ I was to 
be set free from all the dangers of life; and 
here have I been’ run down by that self¬ 
same water-cart, ‘and my leg is broken.” 
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iJ^Dear <ne! ” said the physician.* “ This 
is very sad. But I perceive I must explain, 
to you the action of my paint. A broken 
bon^ is a mighty small affair at the worst of 
it; and it belongs fo a class of accident to 
•which my paint is quite inapplicable. Sin, 
nyr dear* young* friend, sin is the sole cal*, 
amity that a wi^ man sh^ld apprehend ; it 
is against sin that I have fitted you out; 
and when you come to be tempted, you will 
give me news of my paint.” , 

“Oh!" said the yoqpg man, “I did not 
understand that, and it Seems rather disap¬ 
pointing. Bfit I have no doubt all is for 

fhe best; and in the nfeanwhile, I shall 

• * . 

be obliged to you if you will set my leg.” 

*‘That is none of my business,” said the 
physician; “hut if your bearers wfll carry 
you ^ round the corner to the surgeon’s, I 
feel sure he^ will afford relief.” 

* Some three ybars later, the young man 
^ame running io the physician’s house in a 
great perturbation. “ Whm is the meaning 
of this?” he cried. “Here* was I to be set 
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free from the bondage of sin; aad I |jove 
just committed forgery, arson and murder,” 
“Dear me,” said the physician. “This 
is very serious. Off with your clothes at 
once.’* And as soon as ^the young man had 
stripped, he examined him from head to-' 
foot. “No,” he cried with great relief, 
“there is not ac.flake broken. Cheer up, 
my young friend, your paint is as good as 
new.” 

“Good God!” cried the young man, 
“and what then can be the use of it?” 

“ Why,** said the physician, “ I perceive I 
must explain to you the nature of the action 
of my paint It ‘does not exactly prevenf 
sin< it extenuates instead the painful conse¬ 
quences. It is not so much for this world, 
as for the next; it is not against life; in 
short, it is„against death that J have fitted 
you out And when you come to die, you 
will give me news of my^paint” * 

“ 0|i I ” cried the young man, “ I had not, 
understood that, Lnd it seems a little disap¬ 
pointing. But there is no doubt all is for 
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'th^best ?oand in the meanwhile, I* shall be 
obliged if you will help me to undo the evil^ 
I have brought on innocent persons.” 

‘VThat is none of my business,” said the 
physician; “ but i|^ you will go round the 
corner to the police office, I feel sure it 
A^ill afford you* relief to give yourself up,” 
Six weeks la«er, the physician was called 
to the town gaol. 

J'.What is the meaning of this?” cried the 
young man. “ Here am I literally crusted 
with your paint; and I^have broken my leg, 
and committed all the crimes in the calendar, 
and mitet be Tianged to-morrow; and am in 

the meanwhile in a fear 'so extreme that I 

* • 

lack words to picture it,” ® > 

*“ Dear me,” said the physician. “ This is 
really amazing. Well, well; ’perhapss, if you 
had ^ not been painted, you would, have been 
more frightened still” 



THE HOUSE OF ^LD. 

So soon as the dyild begafl to speak, the 
gyve was riveted; and the boys and girls 
limped about their play like conviots. 
Douljtless it was more pitiable to see 
and more painful t^ bear in youth; but 
even the grown folk, besides being very 
unhandy on their feet, were often si6k with^ 
ulcers. 

About the time when Jack was ten years 
old, many strangers began to journey through 
that coufitry. These he beheld going lightly 
by on the long roads, and the tjfiing am^ed 
hitp. “ I' wonder how it come^.” he asked, 
“ that all these strangers are? so quick afoot, 
and wre must dr^g about our fetter?” 

“ My dear boy,” said his uncle, the cate¬ 
chist, "do not tomplain about your fetter. 
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foNt is life only thing that mafes life worth 
living. None are happy, none are good,* 
none are respectable, that arc not gyved 
like* us. And»I must tell you, besides, it is 
very dangerous talk. If you .Jumble of 
your irQn, you will have no luck \ if ever 
ybu take it off, you will be instantly smitten 
by a thunderbolt.” ** 

“Are there no thunderbolts for these 
strkhgers .J* ” asked Jack. 

“Jupiter is longsuffering to the* be¬ 
nighted,” returned thet catechist., 

“ Upon word, I could wish I had been 
Jess fortunate,” said Jack. “For if I had 
been born benighted, I might now be going 
fr§e and it cannot be denied, the iron is 
inconvenient^ and the ulcer hurts.” 

“Ah 1” cried his uncle, “do not envy the 
heathen! Theirs is a sad loti* Ah, poor 
souls, if they but knew the joys of being 
lettered! Poor* souls, my ’heart yearns for 
them. But the truth is thijy are vile, bdious, 
insolent, ill-conditioned, stinking brutes, not 

truly human—for what is & man without a 
za 
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• ^ 

fetter?—and -you cannot be too partiqjiar 

not to touch or speak with them.” « 
After this talk, the child would never pass 
one of the unfettered on thfr road but tirhat 
he spat at him and called him names, which 
was the practice of the children in t^hat part. 

• It chanced one day, when he was fifteen, 
he went into the ifroods, and the ulcer pained 
him. It was a fair day, with a blue sky; all 
the birds were singings but Jack nursed liis 
foot« Presently, another song began; it 
sounded like the sinking of a person, only 
far more gay; at the same time there was a 
beating on the earth. Jack put aside th^ 
leaves; and there was a lad of his own 

i 

vill%e, leaping, and dancing and singing jto 
himself in a green dell; and on the grass 
beside Him lay the dancer’s iron. 

“Oh!” ctied Jack, “you haw your fetter, 
oflf!” 

t • 

“ For' God’s skke, don’t tell your uncle! ” 
cried fhe lad. ( 

“If ybu fear my uncle,” returned Jack 
“why do you not fear the thunderbolt”? 
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I^That^s only an old wives^«tale,” said the 
otlvsr. “It is only told to children. Scores 
of us come here among the woods and 
dante for nights together, and are; none 
the worse.” • 

This put Jack in a thousand new thoughts. 
We was a grave lad; he had no mind to 
dance himself; Ihe wore %ts fetter manfully, 
and tended his ulcer without complaint. But 
he ’Ibved the less to Jbe deceived or to see 
others cheated. He began to lie in wait for 
heathen travellers, at ^covert parts of the 

road, and in the dusk of the day, so that he 

• • 

might speak with them unseen; and these 
were greatly taken with their wayside ques- 
tio^neg and told him things of weight. The 
wearing of gyves (they said) was no com¬ 
mand of Jupiter’s. It was the contrivance of 
^ white-faced^ thing, a sorcerer, that dwelt in 
that country*in the Wood of Eld. He was 
one like Glaucus that could dhange his shape, 
"yet he could be always tAld; for when he 
was crossed, he gobbled like a turkey. He 
had three lives; but the thidd smiting would 
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make an end of him indeed; and Vith that 
his house of sorcery would vanish, the gyves 
fall, and the villagers take hands and dance 
like children. c 

“And in your country?” Jack would 
ask. 

c But at this the travellers, with one accord, 

would put him 6fi‘; until 'Jack began to 

suppose there was no land entirely happy. 

Or, if there were, if must be one 'that 

kept cits folk at home; which was natural 

enough. t- 

But the case of the gyves weighed upon 

him. The sight of the children limping^ 

stuck in his eyes; the groans of such 

dressed theif ulcers haunted him. And it 

»» • 

came at last ii} his mind that he was born 
to free ^hem. 

There was in that village'*a sword of 
heavenly forgery, beaten upon V\ilcan*s anvil. 
It was never used but in ^he temple, and 
then the flat of (t only; and it hung on a 
nail by the catechist’s chimney. Early one 
night. Jack rose, and took the sword, and 
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ws gonflkout of the house and the village 
in t^ darkness. 

# • 

All night he walked at a venture; and 

wh^n day came, he met strangers going'to 
the fields. Then he asked after the Wood of 
Eld and the house of sorcery; and one said 
lyjrth, and one«outh; until Jack saw that 
they deceived fijm. So ^J^n, when he asked 
his way of any man, he 'showed the bright 
swprd naked; and at that the gfyve on the 
man’s ankle rang, and answered in his stead; 
and the word was still ^traight on. But the 
man, when his gyve spoke, spat ‘and struck 
at Jack, and •threw stones at him as he went 
away; so that his head was broken. 

So he came'to that wood, •and enterejJ in, 
aftd 4ie was aware of a house in a low place, 
where funguSes grew, and thfi trees jnet, and 
the steaming; of the marsh arose about it 
like a smoke. It was a fine house, and a 
very rambling; .some parts of it were ancient 
like the hills,* and some ^but of yesterday, 
and none finished; and all the ^ds of it 
were open, so that you could gb in from 
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every side. Yet it was in good repair, ar.d 

4I 

all the chimneys smoked. 

Jack went in through the gable; and there 
was one room after another, all bare, jbut 
all furnished in part, so ^ that a man could 
dwell there; and in each there was a fire 
burning, where a man could warm himselj, 
and a table spread,,v'here he might eat. But 
Jack saw nowhere any living creature; only 
the bodies of some stuffed. i. 

“This is a hospitable house,” said Jack; 
“but the ground myst be quaggy under¬ 
neath, for at every step the building 
quakes.” * 

He had gone some time in the house, ^ 
when he began to be hungry. Then he 
looked at the food, and at first he was afraid; 
but he bared tlie sword, and by the shining 
of the swortj, it seemed the food was honest. 
So he took the courage to sit down and eat, 
and he was refreshed in mind and body. * 
“This is strange,” thought he, “that in 
the house, of sorcery there should be food 
so wholesome,” . 
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As hdkwas yet eating, there cam& into that 
rooJn the appearance of his uncle, and Jack 
was afraid because he had taken the sword. 
But his unckwas never more kind, and sat 
down to meat wjth him, and praised him 
because <he had taken the sword. Never 
Jiad these two been more pleasantly together, 
and Jack was«full of 1<W£ to the man. 

“ It was very well done,” said his uncle, 
“•to take the sword and come yourself into 
the House of Eld; a good thought ^and a 
brave deed. But %ow you are satisfied; 
and we may go home to dinner arm in 
arm.”* 

“Oh, dear,^no!” said Jack. “I am not 

satisfied yet.” * • 

‘^How!” cried his uncle. “Are you not 
warmed by the fire? Does not*this food 
sustain yoi|?” • 

“I see^the food to be wholesome,* said 
Jack; “and still it is no*proof that a man 
should wear’a gyve on his right leg.” 

Now at this the appearance his uncle 
gobbled like a turkey. 
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.“Jupiter!” cried Jack, “is athis thcf 
sorcerer?” ‘ 

0 

His hand held back and his heart failed 
him' for the love he bore his uncle; butjie 
heaved‘up the sword and smote the appear¬ 
ance on the head ; and it cried out aloud 
with the voice of his unck ; and fell tq, 
the ground ; and ^ ? little bloodless white 
thing fled from the room. 

The cry rang in Jack’s ears, and his knees 
smote together, and conscience cried upon 
him; and yet he was s^engthened, and there 
woke in his bones the lust of that enchanter’s 


blood. “If the gyves are to fail,” said he, 
“ I must go through with this, and when I 
get home I shall find my uncle dancing.” 

So he went' on after the bloodless thing!* 
In the wjy, he' met the appearance of his 


father; and his father was incensed, and 

• « • 

railed upon him, and called to him upon his 
duty, and bade him be home, while there 


was yet time. “ For you can still,” said he, 


“be home by sunset; and then all will be 


forgiven,” 
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X“GodJcnows,” said Jack, “I fear your 
anqir; but yet your anger does not prove^ 
that a man should wear a gyve on his right 
leg;* ^ ^ ■ 

And at that the^ appearance of his* father 
gobbled like a turkey. 

^ “Ah* heaver.',” cried Jack, “the sorcerer 
again 1 ” , •, 

The blood ran backward in his body and 
hi^ joints rebelled against him for the love he 
bore his father; but He heaved up the sword, 
and plunged it in th^ heart of the appear¬ 
ance; and the appearance criecf out aloud 
with the voite of his father; and fell to the 
ground; and a little bloodless white thing 
fted from the room. • , 

•The cry rang in Jack’s ears,* and his soul 
was darkened; but now rage camg to him. 
“ I have done what I dare not ^hink upon,” 
sai(5 he. “I will go to an end with it, 
or perish. And when I get home, I pray 
God this may* be a dreaiq, and I nviy find 
my father dancing.” 

30 he went on after th? bloodless thing 
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that ha(l escaped; and in the way he nth 
,the appearance of his mother, and she '^^pt. 
“ What have you done ? ” she cried. “ What 
is this that you have done ? Oh, come home 
(where you may be by bedtime) ere you do 
more ill to me and mine; for it‘is enough 
to smite my brother and ybur father.” , 

“ Dean’ mother, (it is not tlrese that I have 
smitten,” said Jack; “it was but the en¬ 
chanter in their shape. And even if I had, 
it wonuld not prove that a man should wear 
a gyve on his right i!eg.” 

And at this the appearance gobbled like 
a turkey. 

He never knew how he did that; but h§ 
swung the sword on the one side, and clove 
the appearance through the midst; and it 
cried out5 aloud with the voice of his mother; 
and fell to the ground; and with the fa|][ of 
it, the house was gone from pver Jack’s 
head, and he stood alone in *the woods, antf 
the gyt'e was loosened from his leg. 

“Well,” said he, “the enchanter is now 
dead, and the fetter gone.” But the cries 
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ftuijg in his soul, and the day was like night 
to,fiim. “This has been a sore business,” 
said he. “ Let me get forth out of the 
wood, and se^ the good that I have done 
to others.” 

He ^thought to leave the fetter where it 
lay, but when He turned to go, his mind ^as 
otherwise. S» he stoopUjd and put the gyve 
in his bosom; and the rough iron galled 
hint as he went, and his bosom bled. 

Now when he was forth of the woo4 upon 
the highway, he met <blk returning from the 
field; and those he met had no fetter on the 
right leg, but, behold 1 they had one upon 
,the left Jack,asked them what it signified; 
and they said, “ that was the pew weat, for- 
the old was found to be a superstition”. 
Then he looked at them nearly; ^d there 
Wets a newUcer on the left ankle, and the 
old one 09 the right was not yet healed. • 
“ Now, may*God forgive me!” cried Jack. 
“I would I were well hbme.” • 

And when he was home, there lay his 
uncle smitten on the head, and his father 

( 
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pierced through the heart, and his mothef 

qloven through the midst And he salf Jn 
the lone house and wept beside the bodies. 

« MORAL. 

Old is the tree and the fruit good, 

Very old and thick the wood, o 
Woodman, is your courage stout ? 

Beware 1 the rooi is wrapped afiout 
Your mother’s heart, your father’s bones ; 

And like the mandrake comes with groans. 
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IX 

THE FOUR REFORMERS. 

M 

Four reformers met under a bramble bush. 
Ttey were all agreed the world must be 
changed. " We must abolish property^” said 
one. • 

“We must abolish marriage,” said the 
second. 

“We must .abolish God,” said the third. 

“ I wish we could abofish work,”* said 

• • • I 

the fourth. 

• • 

“ Do not let us get beyond* practical 
pojitics,” said the first. “ The .first thing is 
to reduce •men to a common level.” 

“ The first filing,” said •the second, “ is to 
give freedom to the sexfcs.” • * 

“The first thing,” said the third, “is to 
find out how to do it” • 
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• " The first step,” said the first, “is^ to 
jibolish the Bible.” ", 

“The first thing,” said the second, “is to 
abolish the laws.” ^ ® 

“The first thing,” said the third, “is to 
abolish mankind.” 
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X. 

THE MAN AND HIS FRIEND. 

t 

A MAN quarreMed with bis friend. 

“ I have been much deceived in you," 
said> the man. 

And the friend made a face at him and 
went away. 

A little after, they both died, and came 
together before the great white Justice of 
the Peace. It _ began to look black for the 
friend, but the man for a whil? had a dear 
character and was getting in good spirits. 

“ I find here some record of a ‘’quarrel,” 

said the justice, looking in ’ his notes. 

• * 

“Which of,you was in the wrong?” 

* “ He was,” sAid the man’. “ He spoke ill 
, of me behind my back.” * 

Did he so? ” said the justice. “ And pray 
how did he speak about your neighbours?” 
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* “ Oh, he had always a nasty tongue,” 

|he man. 

“And you chose him for your friend?” 
cried the justice. "My gqod fellow,'we 
have no use here for fools.” 

So the man was cast in the ph, and the 
fripnd laughed out aloud in the dark and 
remained to be trijid on other charges. 
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XI. 

T^E READER. 

» 

“ I NEVER read, such an impious book,” said 
the reader, throwing it on the floor. 

V You need not hurt me,” said the book; 
“ you will only get less for me second 
hand, and I did not write myself.” 

“ That is true,” said the reader. “ My 
quarrel’is with your author.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the book, “ you need 
not buy his rant.” ^ » 

“ That is true,” said the reader. " But 
I thought him such a cheerful writer.” 

“ I find him so,” said the book. 

I • 

“ You mpst be differently made from 
the,” said the ueader. i 

” Let me fell you a *fable,” said the 
bodk. " There were two men wrecked 
upon a desert island; one of them made 

13 
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iJelieve he was at home, the <ftther ad¬ 
mitted -” " 

*; Oh, I know yqur kind of fable,” said 
the reader. “ They both died.” ® 

“ And so they did,” said the book. “ No 
doubt of that. And everybody dse.” 

“That is true,” said the'reader. “Push 
it a little further tfpr this onf,e. And when 
they were all dead.^” 

“They were in God’s hands, the same 
as before,” said the book. 

“Not much to boaSv of, by your account,” 
cried the reader. 

“Who is impious now?” said the book 
And the reader put him on the fire. 

I ' • 

C 

The coward crouches from the rod. 

And loathes the iron face of God. 
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XII. 

• * 

THE CITIZEN AND THE TRAVELLER. 

“*CooK round you,” eaid the citizen. “ This 
is the largest market in the world.” * 

“Oh, surely not,” said the traveller. 

“ Well, perhaps not the largest,” said 
the citizen, “but much the best.” 

“You are certainly wropg there,” said 
tfeie J;raveller. “ I can tell you ...” * 
They buitied the stranges at the dusk. 
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XIII. 

THE DISTINGUISHED STRANGEk. 

f < 

Once upon a timd’^here came to this earth 
a visitor from a neighbouring planet. And 
he was met at the place of his descent*by 
a great philosopher, who was to show him 
everything. , * 

First of all they came through a wood, 
and the stranger looked upon th§ trees. 
“ Whom have we here ? ” said he. 

^ “These are only vegetables,” said th^ 
philosopher. “They are alive,, but not at 
all interesting.” 

“I don’t' know about that^^’ said the 
stranger. “ They seem to have very 
,good manners. Do they never speak ? ” 

“ They lack the gift,” said the philosopher. 
“Yet I “think I hear them sing,” said 
rthe other. 
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“ Because they are graminivoroies,” said 
the philosopher; “ and to live upon gra^s, 
whichi^ not highly, nutritious, requires so 
close an attention to business that thtey 
have no time to think, or speak, or look 
at the scenery, or keep themselv^ ^lean.” 

“cWell,” said the stranger, “that is one* 
way to live, no dohbt. Buti I prefer the 
people with the green heads.” 

Next they came injto a city, and the 
streets were full of men and women. 

“These are very ohd people,” said the 
stranger. 

“They are the people of the greatest 
nation in the world,” said tlje philosopher. 

^ “Are they, indeedsaid the stranger. 
“They scarcely; look so.” 
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XIV. 


THE CART-HORSES AND THE SADDLE- 
HORSE. 


Two cart-horses, a geldmg and a mare, were 
hrpught to Samoa, and put in the same field 
with a saddle-horse to run free on the island. 
They were rather afraid to go near h*m, for 
they saw he was a saddle-horse, and supposed 
he would ^ot speak to them. Now the* 
saddle^orse had never seen creatures so big. 

“ These must be great chiefs,” thought he, ' 
^nd he approached them ciVilly. “ Lady 
and gentleftian,” said he, “*I understand you 
are from tthe colonies. I offer you my 
affectionate compliments, and make you 
heartily welcome to the ^islands.” ^ 

The colonials looked at him^dkanci 


(Jonsulted with each othe 
“Who can he bei 












.0' 
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. “ He seems suspiciously civil,” ^said the 
mare. 

“ I do not think he can be much account,” 
said the gelding. 

“ Depbnd upon it he is, only a Kanaka,” 
said the mare. 

Then they turned to him'. 

“Go to the devilJ” said the gelding. 

“ I wonder at your impudence, speaking 
to persons of our quality ! ” cried the mgirp. 

The saddle-horse went away by himself. 
“ I was right,” said he, “ they are great 
chiefs,” ' 



THE TADPOLE AND THE FROG. 

• 

Be ^shamed of yourself,” sayl the frog. 
When I ’lyas a tadpole, I had no tail.” 

“ JusjS»what I thought! ” said the tadpole. 
' You never were a tadpolg.” 



SOMETHING IN IT. 

« 

, » 

The natives told^l^im many tales. In par¬ 
ticular, they warned him of' the house of 
yellow reeds tied with black sinnet, how 
any one who touched ii became instantly the 
prey of Akaanga, and jvas handed on to him 
by Miru tlfe ruddy, and hocussed with the 
kava of the dead, and baked in the ovens 
and eaten by the eaters of the de3d. 

“There is Hothing in it,’" said the mis¬ 
sionary. ‘ • * 

There,was a' bay upon that inland, a very 
fair bay to look upon ; but, by the native 
saying, it was death to bathe there. “ There 
is nothing in thatj’ said the missionary ;‘'and 
he can\e to the bay, and wdnt swimming. 
Presently an eddy took him and bore Mm 
towards the reef. “Oho!” thought the 
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missiona^jyr, " it seems there is something in 
it jffter all.” And he swam the harder, but 
the eddy carried him away. “ I do not care 
abbut this eddy,” said the missionary; and 
even as he said il; he was aware of *a house 
raised or» piles above the sea; it was built 
pf yellow reeds, one reed joined with another, 
and the who]p bound wjlh black sinnet; a 
ladder led to the door, and all about the 
house hung calabashes. He had never seen 
such a house, nor yet such calabashes; and 
the eddy set for the ladder. “ This is singu¬ 
lar,” said the missionary, “but there can be 
nothiilg in*it.” And he laid hold of the 
ladder and went up. It was a fine house ; 
but there was no man there*; and when the 
missionary looked back he saw no island,, 
only the heaving of the sea. “ It <s strange' 
about the i^and,” said the mis^pionary, “ but 
who’s afrqjd ? my stories are the true ones.’.’ 
And he laid ^old of a calabash, for he was 
one that loved curiosities! Now he had no 
sooner laid hand upon the c^abash than 
that which he handled, and that which he 



sSiw and stood burst like a bubble and 
gone; asid night closed upon him, V^d 
the waters, and the meshes of the net; and 
he wallowed there like a fisji. 

“ A "body would thinks there was some¬ 
thing in this,” said the missionary.“,But if 
these tales are true, I wonder what‘ about 
my tales!” ' 

Now the flaming of AkaSnga’s torch drew 
near in the night; and the misshapen hands 
grope^ in the meshes of the net; and they 
took the missionary between the finger and 
the thumb, and bore him dripping in the 
night and silence to the place of the^vens of 
Miru. And there was Miru, ruddy in the 

o 

glow' of the ovens; and there sat her foi^r 
daughters, and made the kava of the dead; 
and ther^ sat the comers out of the islands 
of the livings dripping and lamenting. , 

This was a dread place to reach for ,any 
of the sons of mfcn. But of' all who ever 

o t * 

came there, the missionary was the mc^st 
concerned; cand, to make things worse, the 
Person next him was a convert of his own. 
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“ Aha,” said the convert, you are herfe 
like*your neighbours? And how about^l 
your stories?” 

‘♦It seems,said the missionary, with 
bursting tears, “that there was noticing in 

them." • 

» • 

^ By this the kava of the dead was rea^y, 
and the daugh^rs of Miw^ began to intone in 
the old manner of singing. “ Gone are the 
green islands and the bright sea, the sun and 
the moon and the forty million stars, an^ life 
and love and hope. Henceforth is no more, 
only to sit in the night and silence, and see 
your Mends 'devoured; for life is a deceit, 
and the iSandage is taken from your eyes.” 

* Now when the singing was done, one of 
the cfhughters came with the bowl. Desire 
of that kava rose in the missionary’s* bosom; 
he lusted for'jt like a swimmer for the land, 
or a^ bridegroom for his bride; and he 
reached out hy; hand, and took the bowl, 
and would have drunk. And then ‘he re¬ 
membered, and put it back. • 

“ Drink 1 ” sang the daughter of Miru.i 
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There is no kava like the ka\jn. of^ the 
dead, and tS drink of it once is the reward 
of .living.” 

“ I thank you. It smells .excellent,” ^aid 
the missionary. “ But I am a blue-ribbon 
man myself; and though I am a#ar^ there 
is a difference of opinion even in oUr ow,^! 
confession, I havfcc'always hqM kava to be 
excluded.” 

“What!” cried the convert. “Are‘you 
going to respect a taboo at a time like this ? 
And you were always''so opposed to taboos 
when you were alive I ” 

C 

“To other people’s,” said the missionary. 
“ Never to my own.” 

‘‘"But yours have all proved wrong,” said 
the convert. 

t 

It Iboks like it,” said the missionary, 
“and I can’t help that. No reason why I 
should break my word.” o , 

“ I never heaffd the like ^of this I ” cried 
the dafughter ot Miru. “ Pray, what do 
you expect to gain ? ” 

- “ That is not* the point,” said the mis- 
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sionary. » “ I took this pledge for others, 
am,*not going to break it for myself.” 

The daughter of Miru was puzzled; she 
came and told, her mother, and Miru was 
vexed; and they went and told Al^nga • 
“ I ^dofl’t know what to do about this,” 
^id Akaanga; and he .came and reasoned 
with the missionary. •,* 

“ But there is such a thing as right and 
wrong,” said the n^issionary; “ and your 

ovens cannot alter that.” 

• • 

“ Give the kava to the rest," said AkaSnga 
to the (laughters of Miru. “ I must get rid 
of this* |ea-fawyer instantly, or worse will 
come of it.” 

• • 

^The next moment the missionary oame 
up in the midst of the sea, and there before 
him were the palm trees of the islsSid. '^ie 
swam to the shore gladly, and landed. 
Mu(;h matter of thought was in that mis¬ 
sionary’s min^. • 

“ I seem to have been misinformed upon 
some points,” said he. " Perhaps there is 
not much in it, as I supposed; but there i% 
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Something in it after all. Let me^, be 
lof that.” t 

And he rang the^ bell for service. 

* JHORAL. " 

c 

The sticks break', the stones crumbly 
The eternal altars tilt and tumble, 

' Sanctions and tales dislimn like mist 
About the amaae^ evangelist.y 
He stands unshook from age to youth 
Upon one pin-point of the truth. 





.XVII. 

FAITH, HALF FAITH AND NO FAITH AT 

» * ALL.* 

• • 

/ ’ 

In the ancient days there went three men 
upon pilgrimage; one^ was a priest, and one 
was a virtuous person, and the third^ was 
an old rover with hft axe. 

As they went, the priest spoke about the 
grounds of Taith. 

“We find the proofs of our religion in the 
works of nature,” said he, and Ibeat his breast. 

“ Yhat is true,” said the virtuous person. 

• * 

“ The peacock has a scrannel voite,” silid 
the priest, has been laid down always 
in otjr bool^. How cheering ! ” he cried, 
in a voice like one that wept. " How com¬ 
forting ! ” * • 

“ I require no such proofs,”, said ithe 
virtuous person.^ 
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“ Then you have no reasonable faith,said 
the priest, t \ 

“ Great is the right, and shall prevail! ” 
cried the virtuous person. “ Therd is 
loyalty in my soul; be sure, there is loyalty 
in the mind of Odin.” 

• ♦ 

These are but playings upon ‘word^,’’ 
returned the priest. “A sackful of such 
trash is nothing to the peacock.” 

Just then they pjissed a country .farm, 
whore there was a peacock seated on a rail; 
and the bird openecl its mouth and sang 
with the voice of a nightingale. 

“ Where are you now ? ’’ asked the 
virtuous person. “ And yet this shakes not 
me! Great is the truth, and shall prevail!'’ 

t § 

“ The devil fly away with that peaiock! ” 
said thfi priest; and he was downcast for a 
mile or two. 

But presently they came Jo a ^hrine, 
wh%re a Fakeer performed miracles. • 

“Ah!’’said the priest, “ here are the true 
grounds of faith. The peacock was but an 
adminicle ^This is the base of our religion-.” 
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And he Jbeat upon his breast, and groaned 
like^one with colic. ^ 

“ Now to me,” said the virtuous person, 
“ all this is as little to the purpose as the 
peacock. I believe because I see the right 
is great and must prevail; and this Fakeer 
might carry on with his .conjuring tricks .till 
doomsday, and it would *not play bluff upon 
a man like me.” 

J'lpw at this the Fakeer was so much in¬ 
censed that his hand trembled; and, lo! in 

the midst of a miracife the cards fell from 

> 

up his Sleeve. 

"Where tfre you now?” asked the vir- 
tuous person. “ And yet it shakes hot me! ” 
’ “ The devil fty away with the Fakeer! ” 
cried'•the priest. “ I really do not see the 
good of going on with this pilgrimage.” 

“ Cheer ug! ” cried the virtuous person. 
“ Great is ^he right, and sfeall prevail! ” 

* "If you are quite sure »it will preV^,” 
says the priest 

pledge my word for that,” said jthe 
virtuous person. 
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So the other began to go on again with 
a better hejirt 

At last one came running, and told them 
all was lost: that the powers of darkrtess 
had besieged the'Heavenly Mansions, that 
Odin was to die, and evil jtrium^. ^ 

“ I have been grossly deceived,” cried tlya 
virtuous person. *.* ^ 

“ All is lost now,” said the priest. 

“ I wonder if it is tpo late to make k aip 
with, the devil ? ” said the virtuous person. 

“ Oh, I hope not,” said the priest. “ And 
at any rate we can but try. But what are 
you doing with your axe ? ” says |ie' to the^ 
rover. 

t f 

“ I am off to die with Odin,” said the 


rover. 
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THS TOUCHSTONE. 

s 

■ J 

The King was a man that^stood well before 
the world; his smile was sweet as clover, but 


his $oul withinsides was as little as a pea. 
He had two sons ; and the younger son was 
a boy after his heart, out the elder was one 
whom "he feared. It befell one morning 
that the drum sounded in the dun before it 


was yet day; and the King rode with his 
two sons, and a brave array behind them. 
They rode two hours, and came to the foot 
of a brown mountain that was very steep. 

“ Where *^o we ride ? ” said the elder 
, % 
son., 

“Across this brown mountain.” sai<a »he 
King, and smiled to himself. < 

“My father knows what he Js do]ng,”* 
said the younger son. . ^ > 
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‘And they rode two hours m©re, and 
came to the #sides of a black river that ^as 
wondrous deep. 

• * . Cg 

“ And where do we ride,.? ” asked tne 
elder son. 

“ Over this black river,” ,said tfie ,King, 
and, smiled to himself. ‘ , 

“ My father k^ohrs what jje is doing,” 
said the younger son. 

And they rode all vthat day, and about 
the tijne of the sunsetting came to the side 
of a lake, where was a great dun. 

“It is here we ride,” said the King; 

€ 

“ to a King’s house, and a priest’g, ‘and a 
house where you will learn ^much.” 

Ak the gates of the dun, the King who* 
was a priest met them ; and he was a ^rave 
man, anti beside him stood his daughter, 
and she was* as fair as the morn, and one 
‘that smiled and looked down. « ^ 

^ >Yhese are my two sons,” said the first 
King. • 

“ |Vnd here is my daughter,” said the King 
vfho.was a griesu 
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“ She js a wonderful fine maid,” said the 
first King, “ and I like her manner of smil- 


mg, 


••They are wonderful well-grown lads,” 
said the second, “.and I like their gravity.” 

And then the two Kings looked at each 
^ther,*and said, “Th^ thing may come 
about • .• 

And in the meanwhile the two lads looked 
upon the maid, and jhe one grew pale and 
the other red; and the maid looked upon 
the ground smiling. 

“ Here is the maid that I stall marry,” 
said the el3er. “For I think she smiled 

m 

upon me.” 

But the younger plucked tis father by the 
sleefe. “ Father,” said he, “ aVord in your 
ear. If I find favour in your sight, might 
not. I wed ‘this maid, for I think she smiles 
upop me ?« 

“ A* word in yours,” said the Kiffg,Jiis 
father. “Waiting is good huntiilg, and 
when the teeth are shut the tongue |is at 
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• Now they were come into the ^un, ^and 
feasted ; and this was a great house, so fhat 
the lads were astonished; and the King that 
was a priest sat at tJie end of^ the board zfnd 
was silent, so that‘the lads were filled with 
reverence; and the maid served tlfen^,smil¬ 
ing with downcast eyes, so that their 4ieart§ 
were enlarged. • 

Before it was day, the elder son arose, and 
he found the maid at ,her weaving, for «he 
was a diligent girl, “ Maid,” quoth he, “ I 
would fain marry you.* 

“You must speak with my father,” said 
she, and she looked upon the groqpd* smil¬ 
ing, and became like the rose. 

It • ^ 

“ Her heart is with me,” said the elder 

son, and he *went down to the lake *and 

^4 -0 

sang. ^ 

A little after came the younger son. 
‘‘ Maid,” quoth he, “ if our fathers were 
I would like well to rnarry you.” 

“You*can speak to my father,” said sh^; 
and looked iipon the ground, and smiled and 
ffrew like the ros«, 
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“Sheris a dutiful daughter,” said the 
yoOnger son, “she will make an obedient 
wife.” And then bethought, ^‘What shall 
I Tlo?” and he remem'bered the King her 
father was a priest; so'he went into the 
temple, and sacrificed a weasel and a hare. 

^ Presently the news got^about; and the 
two lads and the first Ki.rtg were called into 
the presence of the King who was a priest, 
where he sat upon ^he high seat. 

“ Little I reck of gear,” said the Kin^ who 
was a priest, “ and Ifttle of power. For we 
live here among the shadow of* things, and 
the heart is sick of seeing them. And we 
stay here in the wind like raiment drying, 
and the heart is weary of the wind. «But 
one*thing I love, and that is ttuth; and for 
one thing will I give my daughter,* and that 
is the trial Vone. For in the, light of that 
stoije th^ seeming goes, and the being 

showS( and all things besides are worthless. 

• * • 

Therefore, lads, if ye would 'vP'ed my 
daughter, out foot, and bring mp the jbtone 
o£ touch, for tjiat is the .price of her 
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•“ A word in your ear,” said the ^younger 
son'^to his father. “I think we do v^ry 
well without this stone.” 

“A word in yours,” said the father. I 
am of your way of‘thinking; but when the 
teeth are shut the tongue is at homsi” ^ And 
he smiled to the King that was a priest. 

But the elder got to his feet, and 
called the King that was a priest by the 
name of father. “ For ^whether I marry the 
maid or no, I will call you by that word for 
the love of your wisdo'm ; and even now I 
j^will ride forth and search the world for the 
stone of touch.” So he said farev^elf, and 

rode into the world. 

« • 

“ Ir think I will go, too,” said the younger 
son, “if I cdn have your leave, For*my 
heart go^ out to the maid.” 

“ You will .ride home with me,” said his 
father. « • 

^ S®" they rode heme, and when they* came 
(b the dun, the King had his son into hjs 
treasijry. ‘iHere,” said he, “is the touch- 
st6netwhich shows truth; fpr there is rjo 
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truth bqt plain truth; and if you williook 
in/this, you will see yourself as you afe." 

And the younger son looked in it, and 
saw his face it were*the face of a beard-' 
less youth, and h» was well enough pleased ; 
for tlje riling jvas a piece of a mirror. 

, “ Here is no such great thing to make a 
work about,” said he ; ‘*bht if it will get me 
the maid I sTiall never complain. But what 
a*feol is my brother, to ride into the world, 
and the thing all the while at home]” 

So they rode baclc to the other dun, and 
showed the mirror to the King that was a 
priest*; ^nd when he had looked in it, and 
seen himself like a King, and his house like 
a King’s house, and all things like them¬ 
selves, he cried out and blessed God. “ For 
•now I know,” said he, “ there is* no truth 
but the plain truth; and I am a King in¬ 
deed, although my heart misgave me.^’ 
And he pulled down his temple, and "built a 
npw one; and then the younger ‘son was 
married to the maid. j j 

/fin the meantime the elder.son rodfe iftto 
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the world to find the touchstone of^the trial 
of truth ; and whenever he came to a pl3ce 
of habitation, he would ask the men if they 
"^had heard of it And in every place the 
men answered: “Not only have we heard 
of it, but we alone, of all men, pocsess the 
thing itself, and it h?ings in the side of our 
chimney to this 4^'/”. Then would the 
elder son be glad, and beg for a sight of it 
And sometimes it would, be a piece of mirror, 
that showed the seeming of things ; and then 
he would say, “ This‘ can never be, for 
^there should' be more than seeming And 
sometimes it would be a lump pf’coal, 
which showed nothing; and then he would 
say, “ This can never be, for at least there 

is the seeming”. And sometimes it w6uld 

< 

be a touchstone indeed, beautiful in hue,* 
adorned with,polishing, the light' inhabityig 
its sides; and when he found this, he would 
beg th% thing, anck the persons of that* place 
would give it him, for all men were veiy 
generlius of* that gift; so that at the last 
Jte'h^ his wallet* full of them, and thetv 
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chinked together when he rode ; and* when 
ha 'halted by the side of the way he would 
take them out and try them, Sill his head 
turned like the sails upon a windmill. * 
“ A murrain ugon this*business! ’"said the 
elder s<jn, “ for I perceive no end to it. 
Hera I have the red, and <4lere the blue and 

I * • 

the green; and to me th^ seem all excellent, 
and yet shfme each other. A murrain on 
tpe trade! If it were not for the King that 
is a priest and whom I have called my father, 
and if’ it were not for the fair maid of the 


dun that makes my mouth to sing and my^ 
heart.enlarge, I would even tumble them all 
into the salt sea, and go home and be a 
King like otKer folk.” , 

* But he was like the hunter that has seen a 


stag upon a’ mountain, so that the night may 
fall, and tln^ fire be kindled, ^nd the lights 
sKige in h^s house ; but desire of that stag is 
single, in his bosom. • • ^ 

Now after *many years t\ie elder sbn came 
upon the sides of the salt sea and it was 
night, and a savage place, iind the clan^unof 
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the was loud. There he was aware of a 
house, and a man that sat there by the tight 
of a candlef for he had no fire. Now the 
‘elder son came in to him, and the man gave 
him wdter to driidc, for he liad no bread; 
and wagged his head when he w^ spoken 
to, for he had no words. ♦ 

“ Have you the r touchstone of truth ? 
asked the elder son; and wHen the man 
had wagged his head, “ I might have known 
that,” cried the elder son. “ I have h?re a 
wallet full of them!’’ And with that he 


laughed, although his heart was weary. 

And with that the man laughed too, and with 
the fuff of his laughter the candle went out. 

“Sleep,” said the man, “for now I think 
you have come far enough ; and your quest 
is ended,# and my candle is out.” 

Now wheQ the morning cayie, the man 
gave him a clear pebble in his h^xid, aqd it 
had no beauty and no colour; and the elder 
^n looked upon n scornfully and shook his 
head*; and^he went away, for it seemed a 
smalU affair to him. » 
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All that day he rode, and his mind was 

quiet, and the desire of the chase allayed. 
“ How if this poor pebble be thi touchstone, 
after all ? ” said he : arid he got down from 
|iis horse, and emptied forth his wallet by the 
side^f tile way. Now, in th^ light of each 
other; all the touchstones l6st their hue and 

f • 

fire, and withered like stifTs at morning; but 
in the light*of the pebble, their beauty re- 
naained, only the pebjile was the most bright. 
And, the elder son'smote upon* his brow. 
“ How* if this be the\ruth.?” he cried, “ that 
all are a little true?” And he took the 
pebble, ^arid turned its light upon the 
heavens, and they deepened about him like 
the pit; and fie turned it on the hills,,and 

tlie hills were cold and rugged,*but life ran in 

§ • 

their sides so that his own life bounded; and 

he ^turned it* on the dust, and fie beheld the 

dust with^oy and terror; and he turned it 

on himself, and kneeled down and ptayed. 

• • ^ 
‘♦Now, thanks be to God,” said t(he eld^ 

son, “ I have found the touchstone; and now 

I fnay turn my, reins, and. ride home io the 
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King and to the maid of the dun that makes 
my mouth to sing and my heart enlarge.’' 

Now when he came to the dun, he saw 
children joying by £he gate where the Kmg 

f* * 

had met him in the* old days; and this staye^J 
his pleasure, ^jr he thought in his heart, “It 
is here my chSdren should be playing”. 
And when he canfe^nto the hall, there was 
his brother on the high seat and the maid 
beside him; and at .that his anger tose, 
for be thought in his "heart, “ It is L that 
should be sitting there, and the maid beside 
me”. 

“Who are you?” said fiis^ brother. 
“ And what make you in the dun ? ” 

f 

‘fcl am your elder brother,” he replied.* 
“ And I am 'come to marry the maid, *for I 
have brbught the touchstone of truth.” . 

Then the«younger brother laughed aloud. 
“ Why,” said he, “ I found the* touchstone* 
.years*ago, and married the maid, and there* 
are ^ouif children playing at the gate.”' 

Now a» this the elder brother grew as 
gra^ as the .dawn “ I pray you have dealt 
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justly,” ^id he, “for 1 perceive my life fe 
lost” 

“ Justly ? ” quoth the younger brother. “It 
becomes you i|I, that are a restless man and 
£^unagate, to doubt my justice, or the King 
my father’s, tljat are seden^jiry folk and 

known in the land.” . *' 

« » 

“ Nay,” said the elde? iJrother, “you have 
all else, have patience also; and suffer me to 
say .the world is full *of touchstones, and it 
appears not easily which is true.”* ^ 

“ I have no shame of mine,” said the 

> 

younger brother. “ There it is, and look 
in it”“ 

So the elder brother looked in the mirror, 

3 

and he was sore amazed ; for he was an^old 
man,®and his hair was white upon his head; 
and he sat down in the hall and wept aloud. 
“.Now,” ^d the younger brother, “see 

I • 

whal a food’s part you have played, that ran 

over aH the world to seek what was lying inj 

OUf Cither’s treasury, and came back* an old 

carle for the dogs to bark at, and without 

>chilk or child. i And I that was dutiful^ aifd 
* • ^ 

• IS 
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v^ise sit here crowned with virtues and 

pleasures, and happy in the light of my 

hearth.” ' 

“ Methinks you hive a cruel tongue,” said 
the elder brother; and he pulled out the cle^ 
pebble and tyrned its light on his,brother; 
and ^behold the Inap was lying, his soul wais 
shrunk into the sfpallness of a pea, and his 
heart was a bag of little fears Ifice scorpions, 
*and love was dead in, his bosom. And ^t 
that the elder brother tried out aloud, and 
turned the light of the pebble on the maid, 
and, lo! she was but a mask of a ^oman, 
and withinsides she was quite dfed^ and she 
smiled as a clock ticks, and knew not 
wherefore. 

“ Oh, weR,” said the elder brothei, I 

perceive? there is both good and bad. S^o 

fare ye all as well as ye mav'in the dun; 

• * • 

■ but I will go forth into the woi;/<l witlj my' 
j)ebbte in my pocket." 
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XIX. 

THE POOR THIN6. 

IThere was a man in tlie,*islands who fished 
for his bare’bellyful, and took his life in his 
ha.nds to go forth upqn the sea between four 
planl^s. But though he had mudh ado, he 
was merry of heart; Snd the gulls heard him 
laugh ^^hen the spray met him. And though 
he had littte lore, he was sound of spirit; 
and when the fish came to his hook in 
the mid-waters, he blessed God without 
weighing. He was bitter poor in goods 
apd bitter ugly of countenance, and he had 
no wife. ’ , 

t • 

‘ ft, fell hi the time of the fishing that the 
man awoke in his house about the mtdst of 

I 

the Afternoon. The fire burned in the midst, 
and the smoke went up and the. sun came 
.dovyn by the cljimney. And the man^wds 
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aware of the likeness of one that.warmed 

• # 

his hands at the red peats. * 

“ I greet you," said the man, “ in the 
name of God.” * , * 

« i ^ • 

“I greet you," said he*that warmed hjgf 
hands, “ but not in the nam§ of G«d, /or I 
am ryone of His ; "hot in the name of Hell, for^ 
I am not of Hell. **Pbr I am but a bloodless 
thing, less than wind and ligliter than a 
sound, and the wind goes through me like 
a net; an*? I am broken by a sound‘and 
shaken by the cold.” 

“ Be plain with me,” said the man, “ and 
tell me your name and of your *njvturfe.” 

“ My name,” quoth the other, “ is not yet 
named, and my nature not yet sure. For I 
am part of a fnan; and I was a part of ^our 
fathers, dhd went out to fish and fight with 
them in the "ancient days. But now is my 
turn not yet come; and I wait untii'you have 
a wife,*’ and then jshall I be in your sdn, and 
a bi^vd part of him, rejoicing mani\jyy 
to launch the boat into the surf, skilful to 
direcl the Ijelm,' and a^ man of mi^ht 
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where t^je ring closes and the blows art 

go/ng-” 

“ This is a marvellous thing to hear,” said 
the man ; “ ai\d if you are indeed to be my 
^n, I fear it will* go ill with you; for I am 
bittes poor in goods and bitter ugly in face, 
and I'shall never get me ^ wife if I live to 
the age of eagles.” ’ 

“All this have I come to remedy, my 
Father,” said the Poor Thing ; “ for we must 
go this ,night to the fittle isle of sheep, where 
our fathers lie in the dead-cairn, and to- 
morrow to the Earl’s Hall, and there shall 
you And, a wife by my providing.” 

So the man rose and put forth his boat 
at the time of the sunsetting ; and the Poor 
Thiftg sat in the prow, and the spray blew 
through his bones like snow, and the wind 
whistled in 4iis teeth, and the boat dipped 
not* with”«the weight of him. •'* 

“ I hm fearful to see y^u, my soif,” saijJ 
tl^e^man. “ For methinks you are no fhing 
of God.” 

It is pnly the wind that t^histles ih fhy 
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teeth,” said the Poor Thing, “ and, there is 
no life in me to kee^ it out.” 

^ So they came to the little isle of sheep, 
where the surf burst*all about,it in the midst 

• ^ t 

of the sea, and it was all gi^en with bracke^ 
and all wet with dew, and ,the ntooij, en¬ 
lightened it. Thfey 4*an the boat into af cove^ 
and set foot to land; and the man came 
heavily behind among the rocks in the deep¬ 
ness of the bracken, but the Poor Thing 
went .before him like a^smoke in the light of 
the moon. So they came to the dead-cairn, 
and they laid their ears to the stones ; and 
the dead complained withinsides likft a Swarm 
of bees : “ Time was that marrow was in our 

f 

bones, and strength in our sinews; and the 
thoughts of‘our head were clothed tipon 
with acft and the words of men. But now 
are we broken in sunder, and ^the bonds of 
bur bones are loosed, and our tlfoughts lie 
in the* dust.” • ^ • 

TJieif said the Poor Thing : “ ChW^e 
them that* they give you the virtue they 
withheld . 
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And fhe man said: “ Bones of my fathefs, 

greeting! for I am sprung of your loins. 

And now, behold, I break open the piled 

sfones of your cairn, and I let in the noon 

jjetween your ribs. Count it well done, for 

it was «to be* and give me# what I come 

seekfng in the name .of* blood and in the 

name of God.” • . 

And the spirits of the dead stirred in the 

Cairn like ants; and they spoke : “ You have 

broken the roof of*our cairn and* let .in the 

noon between our ribs; and you have the 
• • 
strength of the still-living. But what virtu^ 

have*w^?*what power? or what jewel here 

in the dust with us, that any living man 

should covet or receive it ? for we arc; less 

» 

thati nothing. But we tell^ you one thing, 
speaking with many voices like bees, that 
the way is plain before all like.the grooves of 
laiSnching*: So forth into life and fear not, 
for scfdid we all in the ancient age^” Apd 
t^eir voices passed away like an eddy in a 
river. • 

Nov|" said the Poor* Thing, " they h’ave 
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told you a lesson, but make them ^ive you 
a gift. Stoop your hand among the bof^es 
without drawback, and you shall find their 
treasure.” ‘ ,, * 

So the man stooped his hand, and 
dead laid hold upon it many^and faint-like 
ants: but he shook them off, and bfehold. 

»c ^ ♦ 

what he brought up* in his hand was the 
shoe of a horse, and it was rusty. 

It is a thing of no price,” quoth tthe 
man, fof it is rusty.” * ^ • 

“ We shall see that,” said the Poor Thing ; 
for in my thought it is a good thing to do 
what our fathers did, and to keep* whaf they 
kept without question. And in my thought 
onCfcthing is as good as another in this 

world; and a shoe of a horse will do.** 

« • 

Now they got into their boat with the 
horseshoe, and when the dawn was come they 
were aware of the smoke of the Blarl’s tcfwn 
apd the‘'bells of the Kirk that beat. Sb they 
set fqpt *to shore; and the man went up^ ^o 
the market •among the fishers over against 
thd" palace and. the Kirk ; and* he ’||^as bitter 
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poor an^ bitter ugly, and he had never & 
hsjb to sell, but only a shoe of a horse in 
his creel, and it rusty. 

*“ Now,” sai4 the Poo? Thing, “ do so and 

• • 

and you shall find a wife and I a 
mother.”* • • 

^ It laefell that the Earlfe daughter came 
forth to go into the Ki?k»upon her prayers; 
and when ^e saw the poor man stand in 
the • market with only the shoe of a horse, 
and it rusty, it came^ in her mind *it sjaould 
be a thing of price. 

“ What is that ? ” quoth she. , 

“If is*a*shoe of a horse,” said the man. 

“ And what is the use of it ? ” quoth the 
Earl’s daughter. » 

“4t is for no use,” said the man. 

• • 

• “ I may not believe that,” said slfe; “ else 
why should*you carry it?” • 

“I do •so,” said he, “because it was so 
my^athers did in the anoient ages and J 
h^\m neither a better reason nor af’wgrse.” 

Now the Earl’s daughter could not find 
'it m her^mind to believ'e bijn. “Come,” 
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({uoth she, “sell me this, for I aiji sure it 
is a thing of price.” * 

'“Nay,” said the man, “the thing is not 
for sale.” * , ^ 

“ What! ” cried the ‘Earl’s daught^ 
“ Then whafc make you her^ in tte town’s 
market, with the. thing in your cred and 
nought beside ? ” \ * 

“ I sit here,” says the man, *“ to get me 
a' wife.” t , ‘ 

“Therfe is no senie in any of these 
answers,” thought the Earl’s daughter; “ and 
I could find it in my heart to weep.” 

By came the Earl upon that^ *and she 
called him and told him all. And when he 
had. heard, he was of his daughter’s mind 
that this shqpld be a thing of virtue ,’*and 
charged-the man to set a price upon the 
thing, or else;be hanged upon •the gallows; 
and that was near at hand, so tha^ the man 
^ould see it. • , ' / 

“The way of life is straight like'the 
grooves of launching,” quoth the man. “ And 
if *1 am to be hanged let me be^ hangeh.” 
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“ JVhy! ” cried the Earl, “ will you set 
yqlir neck against a shoe of a horse, and it 
rusty ? ” ^ 

*“ In my thought,” sajd the man, “ one 
^ng is as good* as another in this world ; 
and •a dlioe ofr a horse will db.” 

^ “This can never be,^’^thought the Earl; 
and he stood and looked* upon the man, and 
bit his beard. 

w 

* And the man looked up at him and smiled. 
“It •w^s so my fathers did in tlTe ajicient 
ages,”^quoth he to the Earl, “and I have 
neither a better reason nor a worse.” , 
“ The»e* is no sense in any of this,” 
thought the Earl, “and I must be growing 
old.” So he had his daughter on one side, 
and*says he: “Many suitop«have you de¬ 
nied, my child. But here is a vety strange 
matter that a man should cling so to a shoe 
of a horsej and it rusty; and that he should 
ofT^ it like thing on sate, and yet not sqll 
it,; and that he should sit there dfeefcing a 
wi^. If I come not to the boftom of this 
thing, I ^hall' hfive no* mor£ pleasure in 
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Bread; and I can see no way, but either I 

* • 

should hang or you should marry him.”* 

^ “By my froth, but he is bitter ugly,” said 
the Earl’s daughter.' “HoWfif the galloVs 

O ^ 

be so near at hand?” • 

“ It was not so,” said the Earl, ‘ithat my 
fathere did in the ancient ages. I am like 
the man, and can give you neither a better 
reason nor a worse. But do you, prithee, 
speak with him again.” 

So the Earl’s daughter spoke to the man. 
“If you were not so bitter ugly,” quoth 
she, “my father the Earl would have us 
marry.” . 

“ Bitter ugly am I,” said tjie man, “ and 

{• 

you as fair as May. Bitter ugly I am, and 

what of that It was so my fathers-“” 

“ In the name of God,” said the Earl’s 
daughter, “let your fathers beJ” c 
♦ J‘ If I had done that,” said the /nan, “you 
had never been thafifering with me here in 
the mar'ket, nor your father the Earl watch¬ 
ing with die end of his eye.” , 

*“But com?,” quoth the Earl’s/* daughter, 
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“ this is ^ very strange thing, that you would 
ha^e me wed for a shoe.of a horse, and it 
rusty.” 

^ In my thought,” qubth the man, “ one 

Vhing is as good-*- ” 

Oh, spare n»e that,” said the Earl’s daugh¬ 
ter, “ &nd tell me why I shsuld marry.” , 

“ Listen and look,” Said the man. 

# 

Now the wind blew through the Poor 
Thing like an infant crying, so that her 
heart* vvas melted; a^d her eyes wer§ un- 
sealed,^and she was aware of the thing as it 
were a babe unmothered, and she took it 
to hef Gsins, and it melted in her arms 
like the air. 

“Come,” said the man, “behold a vision 
of ofir children, the busy hearth, and the 
vfhite heads. And let that suffice, ‘for it is 
all God offeft.” 

“1 hav^ no delight in it,” said she; but’ 
witht that she, sighed. • > 

“The ways of life are straight like*the 
grooves of launching,” said the'man; and 
*he took Wir b? the hand; 
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“And what shall we do with the horse- 

r 

shoe?” quoth she. ", 

“I will give it to your father,” said the 
man; “and he canmake a kirk and a mill 
of it for me.” ' . " 

It came tb pass in time' that the ^Poor 
Thiqg was born ^ • but memory of * these 
matters slept withm'him, and he knew not 

a 

that which he had done. But he was a part 
of the eldest son; tejoicing manfully to 
launch the boat into, the surf, skilfol to 
direct the helm, and a man of might where 
the ring closes and the blows are going. 
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tRe song of the morrow. 

• # 

1'he King of Duntrine Tiad a daughter when 
he was old, and she was the fairest King’s 
daughter between two seas; her hair was 
like spun gold, and h^er eyes like pool^ in a 
river; and the King gave her ajcastle upon 
the sea beach, with a terrace, and a court of 
,the hewn $tC>ne, and four towers at the four 
comers. Here she dwelt and grew up, and 
*had no care for the morrow, and no power 
upontthe hour, after the mapi^r of simple 
men. , * 

It* befell that she walked one day by 
the beach IT the sea, when it was autumn, * 
and ^e'wind blew from th€^place of rains;* 
.and upon the one hand of her the oea 
beat,^ and upon the other the dehd leaves 
Ban. This •was \he loneliest beach between 
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two seas, and strange things h^d been 
done there in the^ ancient ages. Now the 
King’s daughter was aware of a crone that 
sat upop the beach. The sea foam ran 
her feet, and the dead/leaves swarmed 
about her bick, and the rags blew about 
her face in the blowing of the wind." 

“ Now,” said the "King’s daughter, and 
she named a holy name, “this is the most 
unhappy old crone between two seas.". 

“ Daughter of a King,” said the cvone, 
“you dwe|l in a stone house, and your 
hair is like the gold: but what is your 
profit? Life is not long, nor liWs strong; 
and you live after the way of simple men, 
and have no thought for the morrow and 
no power upon the hour.” 

“ Thdught for the morrow, that I have,” 
said the King’s daughter; but power 
upon the hour, that have I not’ And she 
?nused with herself. 

ft 

Then the crone smote her lean ha^ds 
one within the other, and laughed like a 
sea-gull. “ Home!” cried ^she. “ 0 daughter 
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of a’Kinp;, home to your stone house; for the 
longing is come upon you now, nor can you 
live any more after the mannfir of simple 
•men. Home, and toil and suffer, till the gift 
come that will make you bare, ancf till the 
mki\ coyie thaf will &ring you care.” 

The King’s daughter.njade no more^ ado, 
\)ut she turned about went home tp her 
house in silince. And when she was come 
into her chamber sho called for her nurs& 

“ Nurse,” said ‘the King’s daughter, 
“ thought ip come upon me for the morrow, 
so that I can live no more after the manner 
of simply «nen. Tell me what I must do 
that I may have power upon the hour.” 

Then the "nurse moaned like a saow 
win^. “Alas!” said she, “that this thing 
should be ; but the thought is gone into your 
marrow, nor* is there any cuje against the 
thought. ffBe it so, then, §ven as you will ^ 
thojjgh" power is less than •weakness'^’powqf 
shall you have; and thou^ the thought is 
colder than winter, yet shall yeu think it 
to an enft.” “ 


• 16 
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* So the King’s daughter say'n her vaulted 
chamber in ' the lyasoned house, arid* she 
fought upon the thought. Nine years sfie 
sat; and the sea beat upon the terrace, and 
the gulls cried about the turrets, and wind 
crooned in the chimneys of thp hous^ ^ilie 
years she came not abroad, nor tasted the 
clean air, neither .s4w God’s sky. Nind 
years she sat and looked neither* to the right 
nor to the left, nor hes-rd speech of any one, 

but thought upon the thought of the marrow. 

* • 

And her nurse fed her in silence, and she 
•took of the food with her left hand, and ate 
it without grace. , 

Now when the nine years were out, it fell 
dusk in the autumn, and there came a sound 
in the wind like a sound of piping. Af that 
the nurse lifted up her finger in the vaulted 
house. r 6 * 

• ‘“i hear a soupd in the wind,” said .she, 
•“that is like the sound of piping.’’ . 

“.It K but a fittle sound,” said the King’s 
daughter, •“ but yet is it sound enough for 
me. 
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io tbe King’s daughter sa^’n her vaulted 
chamber in’ the i^asoned house, Lid* she 
fought upon the thought. Nine years sfie 
sat ; and the sea beat upon the terrace, and* 
the gulls cried about the turrets, and wind 
crooned in thfe chimneys of thp hous^ 5^ifte 
year^ she came not abroad, nor tasted the 
clean air, neither •saw God’s sky. Nind 
years she sat and looked neither* to the right 
nor to the left, nor heard speech of any one, 
but thought upon the thought of the morrow. 
And her nurse fed her in silence, and she 

• took of the food with her .left hand, and ate 

it without grace. , 

Now when the nine years were out, it fell 
dusk in the autumn, and there canie a sound 
in the wind like a sound of piping. At that 
the nurse lifted up her finger in the vaulted 
house. t e * : 

• ‘"i hear a soupd in the wind/’ said ^she, 
•“that‘is like the sound of piping.’’ , 

“.It ^ but a fittle sound,” said the King’s 

daughter, •“ but yet is it sound enough *for 

* 

me. 
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“Because the morrow hae com^ that I 
have thought upon, and the *hour of rijy 
power,” sai(J the crone; and she fell on the 
beach, and, lo! sh^'^as but stSlks of the se%,' 
tangle, and dust of the sea sand, and the 
,sand lice hooped upon the place oS hci^ 
“Xhis Js the stifangest fhing that befell 
between two seas,” safd the Kind’s daughter 
of Duntrine. 

^ut the nurse broke “out and moaned like* 
an autumn gale, “ I an?**weary of the wind,” 
quoth she; |ind she bewailed her day. 
c The King’s daughter was aware of a man 
upon the beach; he went hoodM so that 
none might perceive his face^ and a pipe 
was "underneath his arm. The sound of his 
pipe was likej^ pinging wasps,* aqd like t the 
wind thafsi»gs in^windlestraw; and it'tooK' 
hold upon mcq’s ears like thfe crying ^p{ 

^lls. « . ' , ' 

c “ Are you the corner ?" quoth the Ki/g’s 
daughter* of Duntrine. , 

“lam thS comer,” said he, “and these ue 
the pipes that «a man - may |iear, ari^ I have 
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pow^r jjpon the hour! and this is the song of 
the morrow.^’ And he •piped the song of 
the morrow, and it was as long as years + 
and the nurse Vept out aloud at the,hearing 
of it. • . / 

^‘^his is truft," said the King’s daughter, 
“that you pipe’the sofig of the.moBrow; 
but that ye have powfer upon the hour, 
how may I know that ? ^Shpw me a marvel 
here upon the beach, "between the waves and 
the dead leaves.” • • 

And th^ man said, “Upon Mfhom?” 

“ Here is my "nurse,” quoth the King’s* 
daughter.*^ “ She is weary of the wind. 


Show me a ^ood marvel upon her.” 

, And, lo! the nurse fell upon the beacR as 
it ^ere two handfuls of daa^ leaves, and 
the wind whirled them widdershtns* and the 
sand lice hopped between. • 

“ It is true,” said the Ring’s daughter of 
Duhtrine; “.you are the "comer, and you 
have power upon the hour. Cofrfe "with 
me* to m^ stone house.” 

So they’went tjy the "sea margin, and the 
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man piped the song oT the morrow^and the 
leaves foTIc^resd '•behind them as they wdllt 
ffhen tfey sat down together f and the sea 
beat on^thfe'terrace, llhd the'gdlls cried abdqt' 
th4 i^wers, and the wind* crooned in the 
chimneys of’the house. ’ Nine yesa's tUey 
sat, nnd ^vefy yeaiji-when it‘ fell autu^rii, the 
man 'Said, “ This is ilie hour, and I have 
power in it ” ; and the daughter of the King 
sa'd, “Nay^^but pipe‘me the song of* the 
morrow”, And he piped it, and,itwg^ 
long like jfjSars. ^ c ^ 

Now when the nine yeatrs were gone, the 
King’s daughter of Duntrine gof her to hpr 
feet, like one that remembers; and she 

'i H 

looked je[|out her in the masoned house ;• 
and‘all her savants were gonp; only* the 
man thaft, piped sat upon the Jerrace wifti 
the hand’^p'oiT^is face; and a^ he piped*the 
leaves ran aboufc the terrahe a^a the ‘sea 
heat along the Wall. Then shp cried tc^him 
with a* great voice, “ ThiS is the hour, auid 
let me see the power in if”. And with ithat 
the wind blew off the hood ’tb# man’qf 
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face, and, lo ! ^here was man there, omy 
the 'clothes 'and th^ hood the pipes 
tumbled 01 ^ upon, another^ in earner of 
the terrace, and riie .dpad^leaves ran over 
them. • ^ j , 

V\nd Jthe daughter of •Duntnne got 

her t^^that part 'of the Jjeach wherer strange 
things had been don<9 in the ancient figes; 
and, there ahe sat her down. The sea foam 
••an^tp her feet, and the deadTeaves swanrfed 
abouj: her back, and the veil bletv about 
her face ioj the blowing of the wind. And 
when ’she lifted ig) her eyes, there was.the^ 
daughter,pf a King come walking on the 
beach. Her hair was like the spun gold, 
and her eyes* like pools in a rivqr, and .ph«* 
bad ^ no thougjit for the morrow and no 
powea upon the hour, after* the njanner of 
simple mem* 
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